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f= COTLAND is one of the most ancient States 

in Europe. The homogeneous character 

of her people, the vast majority of whom 

belonged .to the Celtic race, greatly 

; facilitated her early consolidation, and 

' paved the way for the subsequent erection of the 

country into an independent monarchy, whose 

_ physical limits corresponded with those of the Scotland 

' ofto-day. Called in question by the ambitious designs 

- of English rulers, the national rights and liberties of 

’ the Scottish nation were, after a long, devastating and 

bloody war, finally and successfully vindicated at the 

famous battle of Bannockburn, after which event the 

English pretensions to the exercise of a feudal 

Superiority over Scotland were formally renounced 
» by Treaty. 
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The menace to her sovereignty and independence 
caused by the English pretensions early drew Scotland 
into close alliance with France, whose national liberties 
were threatened from the same source, and in like 
manner. That close alliance, which commenced be- 
fore even the Wars of Independence, was continued 
until James VI. of Scotland ascended the English 
throne, after which event it was not renewed, although 
during the troubles characterising the seventeenth 
century Commissioners were sent from Scotland to 
France in order to treat of its revival. The Alliance 
with France, which to this day passes in Scotland 
under the name of the “Auld Alliance,’”’ was a powerful 
means of opening to Scotland the great stage of Euro- 
pean politics, besides materially assisting to safeguard 
the national liberties from the successive assaults made 


upon them by England. All through the sixteenth 
century, Scotland was one of the most considerable 


>”? 


‘‘ pawns” in the great game of international politics. 
The friendship and alliance of our country were as- 
siduously courted by the crowned heads of the more 
important of the Continental States ; and, through the 
channels so provided, Scotland rose to a position which 
was not strictly proportioned to her wealth, her size, 
or the density of her population, however deserving 
of it she may have been in other respects. 

It was as Sovereign ofan ancient and independent 
Kingdom that James VI. of Scotland became James I. 
of England. The succession of that prince to the 
English throne did not abrogate either the Scottish 
regal rights or the separate liberties of the Scottish 
people. The tenure by which James and the subse- 
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quent rulers of his House held the two thrones was 
strictly particular, not general. Thus, as Kings of 
Scotland, the Kings that reigned over the two kingdoms 
were required to subscribe the Scottish Coronation 
Oath, which bound them to respect the Constitution 
and the established laws, rights, and liberties of the 
country of their ancestors. The Parliament, or “ Es- 
tates’ of Scotland, was unaffected by the dynastic 
course of events by reason of which the succession to 
the English throne was acquired by the Scottish House 
of Stewart. From the regal union, which took place 
in the year 1603, down to the Treaty of Union of 1707, 
when the Scottish Parliament was sunk in that of 
England, the former legislature preserved its inde- 
pendence, passing laws for the Scottish nation, and 
otherwise testifying to the plenitude of the powers 
conferred on it through the channel of the Scottish 
people, from whom it derived, though but imperfectly, 
‘its every function and authority. 

About the year 1688, the usurpations practised by 
the later Stewart sovereigns in Scotland became in- 
tolerable to the majority of the people, and these, 
uniting in rebellion with a large number of the subjects 
of England, expelled the Stewarts. After an interval, 
charterised by much internal turmoil and unrest, 
the crown of Scotland was offered to the Prince of - 
Orange, who accepted it, subscribed the Scottish 
Coronation Oath, and swore to abide by the laws, and 
to protect the liberties over which he was thus placed 
in rule. William of Orange (William II. of Scotland) 
died without heirs male, and thereupon the succession 
passed, by Act of the Scottish Parliament, to the 
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Princess Anne, a Protestant princess of the House of 
Stewart, who, as Queen of Scotland, subscribed the 
usual oath, and promised the customary protections. 

In the year 1702 twenty Commissioners were sent 
from Scotland. to England’ by command of the Court, 
which now habitually resided in England, to treat of 
an incorporating union of the two countries. These 
negotiations, however, were soon broken off, and were 
not resumed till the year 1706, when a Treaty pro- 
viding for the sinking of the Scottish Parliament in 
that of England was introduced into the former 
legislature. At this conjuncture, it may be proper 
to offer a few observations touching the traditional 
attitude and policy of successive English governments 
in regard to Scotland, as that matter has an important 
bearing on the events of the years 1702 and 1706. 

From very early times the policy of the English 
with regard to Scotland was shaped with a view to 
destroying the independence of the latter country. 
To this end, the Feudal Claims were asserted; and 
when, after Bannockburn, these were obliged to be 
publicly laid aside, a policy designed to foment disunion, 
to encourage anarchy, and to pension treachery and 
treason, in the English interests, was adopted in their 
- stead, and was vigorously, though clandestinely, pro- 
secuted through the years. The English had early 
recognised that the realisation of their imperialistic 
aims was impracticable so long as an independent 
Scotland existed. Accordingly, to destroy that in- 
dependence and to assimilate the rule of the smaller 
country to that of the larger, more populous, richer, 


and more powerful, became their rulers’ principal 
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concern. Violent means to bring about the subjection 
of Scotland to England were first employed, but as 
these failed of their object as often as they were at- 
tempted, the English imperialists were obliged to have 
recourse to other weapons and different methods. 
Of these, the bribe, the laying of plots and cabals in 
Scotland, and even the removal by assassination of 
the principal obstacles to the realisation of the English 
designs, constituted important and immemorial ele- 
ments. | 

Though the union of the two crowns in the year 
"1603 was a capital step towards the execution of the 
English conspiracy against Scotland, yet was the 
success so achieved but partial, and liable to be undone. 
The English imperialists did not cease from coveting 
Naboth’s vineyard, though Naboth himself was now 
come to occupy a double throne. Projects of closer 
‘union ”’ soon began to issue from the English press, 
and, more numerously, to enter the secret drawers 
of the cabinets of English statesmen. The Scottish 
Parliament still existed. As an obstacle to complete 
English imperial ‘‘.expansion,’’ the memorialists and 
publicists of England united to condemn it to destruc- 
tion. 

The genius of that Parliament had always been 
oligarchical, and its frame-work very undemocratic ; 
but apart altogether from these disabilities, its hands 
came to be further tied by reason of the fact that 
after. the Restoration of Charles IT. in 1660, the govern- 
ment of Scotland was transferred to England, where 
it resided in a Crown Council, packed with Court tools 
and favourites. At the head of the English im- 
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perialists were the Court and its servants; and the 
history of Scottish Parliamentarism from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution of the year 1689 is little 
else but a record of struggle with arbitrary power, and 
with usurpations, attempted and practised, by Ministers 
whose absolute dependence on the crown rendered 
them wholly independent of the Scottish Parliament. 
But, though the designs of absolute monarchy were 
broken by the Revolution of the year 1689, yet the 
change of dynasty effected at that time by no means 
dissipated the English designs against the remaining. 
symbols and sources of Scottish independence. Pro- 
jects to abolish the Scottish Parliament were laid 
during the reign of William of Orange. As soon as 
Anne came to the double throne, the English imper- 
ialists again lifted up their horn on high. They held 
the usual language of those who seek wrong ends 
under a cloud of fair promises. They were strong at the 
Court of a weak princess; and it was through her 
channel that they contrived to bring about the abortive 
meeting of the year 1702. 

The Scots Commissioners of the year 1702 with- 
drew from the negotiations which the Court had set 
on foot because of the violent sentiment evoked against 
them in Scotland by reason of the nature of the business 
of which they were commanded to treat. A storm of 
passion swept through the land, and the Commissioners 
wisely yielded to its force. The Crown and its servants 
saw at once-that a set of Scots Commissioners whose 
national susceptibilities were so little under the control 
of imperial considerations as were those of the men who 
journeyed to London, would never serve their turn. 
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Another road must be tried: a different door must be 
forced. Accordingly, in the year 1706, an Act to 
legalise a Treaty by which the Scottish Parliament 
should be for ever sunk in that of England was in- 
troduced by the Scottish Court faction into the national 
parliament at Edinburgh. 

The ground for that assault had been well chosen. 
The Scottish Estates, which sat in a single house, were 
little representative of democratic sentiment; and 
no means such as nowadays exist then subsisted for 
bringing popular opinion to bear on the business, 
conduct, and the deliberations of that assembly. The 
principal employments were in the hands of the Court, 
which had long filled them with its own tools and 
creatures. Up the back-stair was the measure.carried ; 
and titled flunkeys, whose palms had been well greased 
with the golden lubricant of Secret Diplomacy, intro- 
duced it into the Parliament House. For the majority, 
English gold was an inducement sufficient unto the 
betrayal of their country. To those for whom that 
commodity was not forthcoming, place and pension 
were proferred in proportion to the value placed upon 
their interest and following by the paid spies of the 
Court. The opposition to the Treaty offered by the 
patriotic minority in the Parliament House was fierce 
and searching. They contended, and justly complained, 
that the Scots Parliament possessed no powers to sink 
itself; that the consent of the Scottish nation was 
necessary to the Union Treaty, which its promoters 
well knew they dare not apply for, and could never 
obtain; and that if this contemplated outrage on the 
Tights of nations was permitted to take place, that 
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foul wrong would everlastingly lie at the door of the 
English Court and Government, and that of the handful 
of Scottish mercenaries who aided and abetted them 
in their horrid designs. 

Riots and tumults expressive of the popular 
disdain, hatred, and indignation broke out all over the 
country. Innumerable Petitions and Solemn Ad- 
dresses denouncing the contemplated Treaty were 
promoted and subscribed by representative Scottish 
Corporations. Not a single respectable voice was raised 
in favour of it. In their goings to and from the Parlia- 
ment House, the supporters of the Union measure 
sought and received the protection of soldiery, in order 
to preserve their persons from the vidlence of the mob. 
It was protested in, and vociferated outside, the 
Parliament House that the Crown had no right to sink 
the Scottish Estates in the Parliament of England ; 
and that, by laying hands on the legislature, it was going 
about to destroy itself. The Queen had sworn to protect 
the rights of the Scottish Crown, of which the power to 
convene parliaments was one. She had covenanted 
by solemn oath to preserve the national institutions 
of her Scottish subjects: to abolish their parliament 
was as much as to take away from them all hope of 
security in that respect. But to these representations, 
as to many others drawn from Scottish jurisprudence 
and the laws of nations, the Court turned a deaf ear. 
The Union measure was hurried on: debate was 
stifled, and criticism accorded a toleration whose 
utmost measure constituted a mere mockery of justice 
and plain dealing. : : 

At long last the Treaty passed. On all sides, the 
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surrender of the Scottish Parliament to the pressure 
brought to bear on it by the Crown and the English 
imperialists was stigmatised as a national disgrace ; 
and such was the temper of the people that had they 
then possessed, or the means of readily procuring, 
them, they would have run to arms. Pleased with its 
dirty work, the Court appointed a Day of Public Thanks- 
giving for the ratification of the Treaty. Nota single 
celebration followed the royal command. Instead, 
scowls, threats, and black looks were everywhere 
levelled against the Court. The national antipathy to 
England and Englishmen was fanned into a great flame 
of general hatred. Gloom and despondency touching 
the present status and the political prospects of his 
country filled the heart of each Scotsman to whom! 
were dear the honour, the history, and the interests 
of his native land. ‘ 

Though the armed risings of the years 1715, 1719, 
and 1745 were ostensibly dynastic undertakings, yet 
were their main springs centred in the popular dis- 
contents engendered by the Union Treaty. The various 
Jacobite proclamations having to do with those 
“ affairs ’’ bear unmistakable testimony to the truth 
of this assertion. They are filled with denunciations 
of the Treaty of Union, which, they allege, is regarded 
by the legitimate line “ over the water ’”’ as null and 
void. Those armed undertakings were successively 
suppressed by the English Government, but not before 
they had caused much blood to be spilled, and had 
raised to a white heat the temperature of the furnace 
of popular detestation of the Union and all its works. 
The means employed to extinguish the embers of the 
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last of those conflagrations (that of 1745) are probably 
something unique in the blood-stained annals of 
imperial ferocity. ‘‘ After Culloden,” writes a re- 
spectable eye-witness of those times, whose observations 
have been printed, “the redcoats (English soldiery) , 
not only barbarously murdered the wounded and 
massacred the unarmed onlookers, but like incarnate 
devils, they raged through the country, murdering 
women and children and old infirm men in many 
places, and burning others in barns and in their houses 
without distinction of sex, hanging up some on iron 
hooks by the chins, and hanging others by the thumbs, 
and then whipping them to death.’’ Such were some 
of the means employed to stamp out Scottish resistance 
to the illegal Treaty of 1707. 

After the collapse of the rising of 1745, a Disarming 
Act was passed by the English Parliament, and vigor- 
ously applied to the “ disaffected ’’ parts of Scotland. 
The condition of the country was now deplorable in the 
extreme. Of the commerical advantages which were 
supposed to be derived to Scotland through the channel 
of the Union, there was, so far, not a vestige of a sign 
in market or counting house. Attempts to repeal the 
Treaty of Union were made in the English Parliament, 
but these efforts were as little successful as were the 
corresponding exertions in the field. Without arms 
and money, and deprived of any other means of undoing 
the wrong done in 1707, is it to be wondered at if the 
Scottish people abandoned for a time an apparently 
hopeless struggle, and fell to inventing shifts to endure 
that which the fortune of war, joined to the knavery of 
politicians, had deprived them of all power to prevent ? 
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But as the winds of heaven are—unchainable—so 
are the ‘motions of the national spirit. French Re- ~ 
volution principles were no sooner successfully asserted 
than they passed to Scotland, where they were eagerly 
received and zealously cultivated by a vast number 
of popular societies and clubs, whose single and collec- 
tive aim was the carrying into effect of those principles, 
under the protection of a Scottish Republic. The 
armed rising that was being concerted was unhappily 
betrayed to government before the hour fixed for the 
seizure of Edinburgh and the proclamation of the 
Republic was come. The ring-leaders were arrested 
and thrown into prison, and an ill-conducted attempt 
at a rising on the part of a portion of the populace 
was immediately suppressed by the military’ forces 
of the Crown. 

But, though the_leaders were captured, and their 
followers left like sheep without shepherds, yet the 
fines, imprisonments, and banishments inflicted on 
both were powerless to extinguish the smouldering 
fires of the popular discontents. The period from the 
Congress of Vienna to the revolutionary year of 1848 
is one of the most disturbed and melancholy in Scottish 
history. In 1848, Republican sentiments again 
flamed forth in Scotland. New clubs and societies 
were extensively set on foot, and those that already 
existed were purged, remodelled, and charged with 
fresh blood. Collections of arms were made, and once 
again was it confidently whispered on all sides that 
Scotland was on the eve of momentous events. 

The collapse of the Chartist movement in England 
dissipated the hopes entertained of the corresponding 
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agitation in Scotland. The lean years preceding 1848 
were followed by a considerable efflorescence of com- 
mercial prosperity, and, under the influence of this 
change, the Scottish national spirit and sentiment 
sank visibly, while the assimilation so long and deeply 
plotted for, and so earnestly desired, by the English 
imperialists made rapid and alarming progress in a 
semi-denationalised Scotland. It was the cause of 
Ireland—the melancholy story of whose successive 
victimisations by England is little different to our own 
—that first roused the Scottish people out of the ignoble 
stupor into which they had been temporarily seduced 
by a too easy acquiescence in the false doctrines and 
dogmas of English imperialism. It was seen that the 
same measure that had been meted out to ourselves 
in the year 1707 had been administered to Ireland in 
that of 1801, and that the same means that had caused 
Ireland to lose her Parliament had been used to 
deprive us of ours, and that what had happened 
in both cases had occurred in the twain on account 
of objects and reasons as like as any two peas. 
The cry that went up in those times of “ Home 
Rule for Ireland !’’ was generally echoed and as com- 
monly endorsed by the Scottish public, who, though 
labouring under the same political disabilities as those 
charged upon our Irish kinsfolk in corisequence of the 
Act of Union of 1801, yet unselfishly consented to 
stand aside, content that the claim of Ireland to redress 
should be accorded a precedence to which it was not 
strictly entitled, by reason of the seniority of the 
Scottish grievances. The Irish demands of England 
were, however, speedily followed by the revival and 
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re-assertion of the Scottish claims to self-government. 
Associations pledged to secure the restoration of the 
Scottish Parliament were set on foot, and, by virtue 
_ of public agitation, the Scottish representation in the 
Westminster Parliament was rendered prepondera- 
tingly favourable to the national wishes in this respect. 
Into that assembly, bills to set up a parliament in 
Scotland have been introduced, but hitherto the 
opposition exerted by the English imperialists has 
always been sufficient to prevent their passage. Affairs 
were in this posture—the Scottish demand going forward 
simultaneously with the Irish, but ever, from a senti- 
ment or scruple of the fitness of things, in subjection 
to the latter in a point of precedence—when the war 
broke out in the month of August, 1914. 

The violation of the Belgian sovereignty by Ger- 
many, and the invasion of the country of our old 
allies, the French, by the same Power, mightily stirred 
the heart of the Scottish democracy, which was as 
quick to discern in those outrages, as it was to resent, 
occurrences that bore a startling resemblance to events 
whereby Scottish freedom and independence had been 
invaded by the ambitious lust of an unscrupulous 
neighbour. Of the part which the Scottish troops 
have played in the war it ill becomes us, perhaps, as 
Scotsmen to speak. The encomiums so freely and 
generously bestowed on our national arms by the 
Governments of France ‘and Belgium render it as 
unincumbent, as it would be embarrassing, further to 
labour that matter. Suffice it to say that to the 
laurels wreathed about the brow of Scottish valour by 
those friendly and sympathetic hands it would be | 
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possible for us (did we so wish it) to add others, prof- 
fered by the reluctant admiration of a mighty enemy. 
Finally, we, the undersigned, repeat that Scotland 
is one of the most ancient States in Europe. No 
“‘ Scrap of Paper ’’—the dishonoured product of former 
force and fraud—can sink her independence, or destroy . 
her sovereign rights. If there be States in Europe 
touching whose belligerency during the recent war it 
would be absurd to entertain the smallest doubt, then 
assuredly is Scotland of the number of those States. 
For these reasons, we, in name of our country, knock 
at your door, and demand admission to your Congress. 





Reconstruction 


6, >>, T long last a war-weary world is approaching 
, the haven of peace. The martyrdom of 

our youth is at an end. Victory, more 

6 £) complete and more dramatic than had 


once seemed possible, has crowned the 
Oy efforts of the Allies. Military autocracy in 
Germany and Austria has. come to an ignominious 
end amid the crash of thrones and dynasties, and the 
break-up of mighty Empires. On the ruins of that 
autocracy are being built up new groups of federated 
States, based on the* principles of Nationalism and 
Democracy. In Russia a corrupt and decadent regime 
has disappeared ; and slowly and painfully a liberated 
people are creating out of chaos and confusion new 
Republican States. The liberties of Europe have 
been re-won, but at a great price. More than twelve 
millions of the flower of the world’s manhood lie 
rotting on the battlefields of France and Flanders and 
Russia, on the shell-swept shores of Gallipoli, and the 
distant valleys of Mespotamia. Over three million 
Scottish and English soldiers dead, wounded, and 
missing ; those from our own country cannot number 
less than 300,000, and of that total—nearly as large as 
the combined populations of Aberdeen and Dundee— 
the list of the killed may be computed at 60,000 to 
70,000. Thus, while Scotland recalls with a thrill of 
pride how our Highland lads and Lowland lads main- 
tained the best traditions of Scottish regiments on 
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some of the bloodiest battle-fields in history, and 
rejoices that their travail is over, one does not forget, 
and cannot forget, even while the bells of peace are 
ringing, our thousands of gallant boys who “ will never 
return to their ain dear land.’ Scotland’s sacrifices 
m the world-war will remain a poignant and a sacred 
memory. Honour then our gallant dead. 


They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old ; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn, 
At the going down of the sun, and-in the morning, 
We will remember them. 


The lome-coming of our soldier-lads is at hand, 
but as they march through our city streets and through 
our straths and glens 


A dead man shall stand 
At each live man’s hand. 


Thanksgiving for those who return and our debt 
to our noble dead alike demand that those of us who 
are left behind should approach the great task of re 
construction—of rebuilding Scotland—in the same 
resolute and unflinching spirit as our Highland re- 
giments faced the foe—faced the grim King of Terrors 
himself—on the battlefields of Flanders. Often in these 
recent days I have recalled the remark of an old friend 
of mine who enlisted in the early days of the war. We 
had been apprentices together in the old days—nearly 
thirty years ago now—and after the manner of many 
worthy Scots, who believe that 


’Twas to give room for wandering in it 
That.the world was made so wide, 
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he had migrated to America, where he was engaged in 
the peaceful avocation of a building mason. Then 
came the war. He was well past military age ; and he 
was, moreover, in what was then a neutral country, 
outwith the turmoil of the war. But he “ joined up,” 
and came across with, I think, the first Canadian 
contingent. One of his old friends whom he met in 
Scotland, when home on a brief furlough, expressed 
some astonishment that he, a middle-aged man with 
no home ties, should have come all the way from the 
United States to enlist. Promptly he replied, with 
one of his cheery laughs, “I thought I would maybe 
save somebody’s laddie.”” A few weeks later he crossed 
over to. France, and fell while fighting bravely in one 
of the historic battles on the Western Front. That 
incident is characteristic of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
which inspired hundreds and thousands of the young 
men in Scotland, and of Scotsmen in the distant 
colonies. It indicates, too, the spirit in which the 
national problem—the rebuilding of Scotland—as well 
as the international problems of reconstruction should 
be approached by the people of this country. If that 
is done, the solution of difficult and complicated pro- 
blems will become easier and more practicable. 

There is, however, a very real danger that the 
working-classes of Scotland may be duped once more— 
this time by bogus schemes of ‘ Reconstruction.” 
“ Reconstruction,’ indeed, has come to be like ‘‘ the 
blessed word Mesopotamia.”’ It slips glibly from the 
lips of tub-thumping politicians and _electioneering 
demagogues. Quack remedies, political nostrums, 
“ Morrison’s pills ’’ of every description, are all labelled 
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with the wonderful word, ‘‘ Reconstruction.”” Does 
a Tory carpet-bagger wish to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings and win the applause of the unthinking 
multitude ? He rolls the grandiloquent word from his 
lips, knowing that ‘‘ Reconstruction,” like Charity, 
covers'a multitude of sins. Does a mid-Victorian 
Whig—a survival of a day that is gone—wish to hide 
his political nakedness? He dons a garb of frothy 
platitudes and labels it ‘‘ Reconstruction.’”’ Does a 
tinkering tin-pot politician desire to abandon the 
principles of a life-time? He labels his new creed, 
“ Reconstruction,” and with never a long face, swallows 
Tariff Reform, Imperial Preference, and all the hocus- 
pocus of the reactionary gang, which only the other 
day he had rejected with contumely. 

Particularly sinister have been the doings of the 
Coalition caucus during the election campaign. Far 
be it from me to suggest that the appeal to the people 
was premature. I am quite willing to believe that 
the Government and the House of Commons were in 
the last stages of senile decay, and that, after eight 
years spent in the foetid atmosphere of Westminster, 
they had lost touch with the country and particularly 
with the new electorate. At the same time, the moment 
for plunging these countries into the hurly-burly of a 
General Election’ was chosen with brazen-faced con- 
tempt for the interests of the people. In spite of 
recent legislation, the soldiers who won the victory 
have been virtually disfranchised. Certainly it was 
impossible for them to exercise their votes as freely, and 
with the same grasp of the political situation, as would 
have been possible a few months later. Every possible 
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device has been adopted to secure the return of the 
old gang to power. Never in the chequered history 
of politics were the dice loaded so heavily, or in so 
shameless a fashion, against the parties of progress. 
Newspapers were bought and manipulated in the in- 
terests of the profiteers and the plutocrats—and of 
the Coalition. Never did the power of money speak 
more insolently in the attempt to manufacture 
public opinion. Trumpery honours were showered in 
profligate fashion on scheming politicians and place- 
hunters, who were thus thirled to the Coalition, until 
even honest, self-respecting Tories were driven to 
protest. Even the monarchy itself—foolishly alleged 
to be the “‘ fount of honour ’’—was made the tool of 
the Coalition. At a time when thrones were tottering 
on the Continent, and fallen monarchs and _ their 
satellites were fleeing for safety, English Royalty was - 
paraded in pomp and splendour—masquerading in the 
effulgent light of victory. A visitor from a distant 
planet might indeed have been pardoned for thinking 
that victory had been won, not by the deathless valour 
of our sons who will fever return, but by the puny 
descendant of ‘a panting old German widow,” and 
by swanking politicians—the chocolate soldiers of the 
Coalition—who killed a horde of Germans with their 
mouths every morning, but, with one or two honourable 
exceptions, shunned the firing line as the Devil shuns 
holy water. 

Such were the circumstances under which the 
appeal to the new electorate was made. I write before 
the results of the election are definitely known, but it 
is obvious that the fight has been conducted under 
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conditions without precedent in the history of politics. 
For the election of a new Parliament to formulate the 
conditions of peace and carry into effect the inter- 
national settlement—a Parliament which would cease 
to exist when that work was accomplished—there was 
certainly some justification, but that is not the modest 
object which the political wire-pullers have in view. 
The Members are to be elected, and the Coalition given 
a “‘ mandate ”’ for the full natural term of Parliament, 
probably four or five years. And for their support 
during that period the English Prime Minister de- 
manded a pledge from every approved Coalition candi- 
date. ‘‘ Say Coalition ’’ was the curt command of the 
Government Whips to the party candidates, and the 
indecent haste with which certain Scottish M.P.’s 
and aspiring M.P.’s tumbled over one another in their 
anxiety to pronounce the ‘‘ open sesame” to Ministerial 
approval provides food for some humiliating reflections. 
All honour, therefore, to the independent Scottish 
candidates—whether Labour, Co-operative, or Radical 
—who refused to bow the knee in the House of Rimmon. 

The “‘ Reconstruction ’’ ‘programme of the Prime 
Minister calls for careful scrutiny, particularly on the 
part of the people of Scotland. Like all Coalition 
programmes, it suffers from nebulosity. It means, as 
the Morning Post recently remarked, “all things to 
all men, and nothing much to anybody.” And that 
vagueness constitutes one of its chief dangers. Tub- 
thumping phrases, such as ‘Imperial Preference” 
and “ knitting closer the bonds of Empire”’ may be 
held to justify an attempt to rivet the shackles of 
Protection once more on the people of Scotland and 
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England. \ The preponderance of reactionary and con- 
servative elements, of the landowners and _ profiteers 
in the Coalition is a guarantee that the interests of the 
dukes and the rent-barons will never more be seriously 
menaced by Limehouse demagogy. It. justifies the 
assumption that the new Coalitionist is but the Old 
Tory writ large. 

The silence of the English Prime Minister regarding 
the claims of Scotland is ominous, but not surprising. 
Even to the tinkering measuré of Irish Home Rule, 
impossible ,conditions are attached, conditions which 
brand the scheme as a sham and an imposture. Once 
again the Nationalists of Ireland have been tricked by 
scheming English politicians. But the attitude of 
the Coalition leaders to the cause of Scottish National- 
ism is even more discreditable. Mr. Lloyd George 
in the past has made certain professions of sympathy 
with the growing demand of the people of Scotland for 
national autonomy—notably in reply to a deputation 
from the Scottish Trade Union Congress. No one 
knows better than the English Prime Minister that the 
Westminster Parliament is overloaded, and that the 
futile attempt to govern Scotland and Ireland from 
Downing Street leads not only to red-tape bureaucracy, 
with all its attendant evils, but also to hopeless con- 
gestion of Parliamentary work. And that congestion 
will become even more serious if the great problems 
of reconstruction are to be faced boldly and resolutely. 
A wide-spread measure of devolution—national 
autonomy for each of the United Kingdoms—is im- 
perative. It is the only stable foundation on which a 
genuine scheme of reconstruction can be built up. 
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But autonomy and devolution’ find no place in the 
Coalition programme. The hand that~ penned the 
pontifical manifestoes may have been the hand of Mr. 
Lloyd George, but the voice is the voice of English 
Toryism. 

For more than four years a bloody war has been 
waged—ostensibly at any rate—for the sake of small 
nationalties: Certainly the cause of Belgium, in the 
early days of the war, nerved the arm of many a 
Highland soldier to greater endeavour, and steeled 
the hearts of the people to heroic sacrifice. The right 
of small nations to “ self-determination’”’ has been 
proclaimed to all the world as one of the guiding 
principles of the war policy of the Allies. For that 
ideal, Scottish blood and Scottish treasure have been 
poured out like water. °*And yet, although Scotland 
is one of the oldest of the small states of Europe, its 
claim to national independence is passed over in sullen 
and contemptuous silence by the Prime Minister of 
‘ England. How long are the people of Scotland to 
tolerate these slights and insults ? . Are we to give our 
support to a political tight-rope dancer? Toa clumsy 
political juggler ? The truth is that Mr. Lloyd George 
has paid a heavy price for the support of the Dukes 


and the rent barons. The indecent haste with which 


he has divested himself of the last of his old political 
principles leaves no room for doubt that he has been 
captured by the exponents of that English Toryism 
which will fight to the last Scotsman or the last Irish- 
man for the claims of the Jugo-Slavs and the Czecho- 
Slovaks, but insolently denies the right to self- 
determination of the small nations at home. With all 
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their faults, one can scarcely imagine Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law boldly hoisting the flag 
of Irish Home Rule or Scottish National Independence 
in order to maintain their places in the Coalition. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Lloyd George has failed 
ignominously to establish a claim to the support of | 
Scottish democracy. In the classic language of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw at the Labour Conference, 
Scotland’s message to the English Prime Minister is 
“ Nothing doing.” 

Among the working-classes of Scotland, and in 
progressive circles generally, the conviction grows 
steadily stronger that the control of the machinery of 
government—the management of the affairs of Scotland 
by the people of Scotland themselves—must form an 
integral part of any sound policy of reconstruction. 
That view was admirably expressed in a rousing 
“ Appeal to the Scottish people,’ issued on the eve of 
the General Election, by a joint committee, representing 
some of the best and most hopeful elements in the . 
national life of Scotland. ‘‘ The Scottish Labour Party 
and the Highland Land League, believing that Scot- 
land’s interests can best be secured by the re-establish- 
ment of the Scottish Parliament, and by the land of 
Scotland. being owned and controlled by the Scottish 
State, desire to support in every Scottish constituency 
at the next General Election, candidates pledged to 
this programme.” That opening sentence gives the 
keynote to the manifesto—the key, too, to the solution 
of the important problems of social reconstruction in 
Scotland. National independence and the State owner- 
ship of the land must form the foundation for rebuilding 
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Scotland. Without this stable basis, a scheme of 
national reconstruction would prove but the veriest 
tinkering—a portentous political sham. So long as 
Scotland is thirled to the reactionary mass of English 
Toryism, democratic progress will be seriously retarded. 
The manifesto rightly points out that Scotland’s voice 
in the Westminster Parliament is. still ineffective. 
“The English people show a marked disposition to 
Conservatism, while the Scottish people on the other 
hand are undoubtedly progressive in political thought 
and action. The result of the Union has been that 
Celtic culture and Scottish ideals are discouraged, 
while the tendency is for the ideals and culture of 
England to be thrust on our country.’’ Emphasis 
is laid on the deer-forest scandal, and the perils of rural 
depopulation. “Large areas of Scottish land have 
been denuded of people in order to provide sporting 
grounds for the idle rich. . . . In the deer-forests and 
shooting preserve areas, attempts are being made to 
convert the Highlanders into a race of mere game-bag 
carriers and hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to sporting magnates. The Acts of Parliament, pro- 
fessedly passed in order to secure to the people access 
to the land under better conditions than formerly 
prevailed, have been practically useless because of faulty 
administration and the apathy of English Governments.” 
Reference is made to the significant fact that Scotland's 
great mineral resources in the Highlands have been, 
and are being, kept locked up by English landlordism, 
her industries in the South being at the same time 
obliged to import from abroad the necessary ores, 
and the manifesto closes with the rousing declaration 
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that ‘‘ The Scottish Labour Party and the Highland 
Land League are out tg secure equal opportunity in 
life for every man and woman in the country, to 
abolish those things that hinder the highest develop- 
ment of our race, and to raise Scotland to that high 
position among the nations of the world to which the 
great traditions of our people entitle her.”’ 

The’ ideals and principles thus set forth in the 
manifesto—a manifesto which ought to be placed in 
the hands of every elector in Scotland—indicates the 
true basis of Social and Industrial Reconstruction. 
These principles, slightly elaborated, might be set 
forth as a programme of reconstruction, thus :— 


(1) National autonomy, including the’ re-establishment of our 
ancient Scottish Parliament. 


(2) As stepping stones to this ideal, and pending its realisation, 
there ought to be created at once in connection with the West- 
minster Parliament :— 

(a) A Scottish Ministry of Reconstruction. 
(6) A Scottish Ministry of Health. 
(c) A Scottish Ministry of Fisheries. 
(d). A Scottish Board of Trade. 
(e) A Scottish Ministry of Agriculture. 
. (f) A Scottish Ministry of Education. 


(3) Nationalisation of the Land. 


(4) The recolonisation of Scotland, including the settlement of 
returned soldiers on the land. - 

(5) State Ownership of the Railways and the development of 
Canal Transport in Scotland. 

(6) A comprehensive scheme of Housing Reform, to be under- 


taken immediately by the Scottish Ministry of Reconstruction, 
acting through the Provincial Councils and the Local Authorities. 
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(7) The representation of the Scottish nation in the League 
of Nations and at the coming Peace Conference. 


That, it will conceded, is_a fairly comprehensive 
programme of reconstruction. It has been my 
privilege in recent issues of the Scottish Review to dis- - 
cuss in detail some of the various items on that pro- 
gramme—the Celtic solution of the land problem, the 
reorganisation of Scottish commerce and industry after 
the war, Housing reform, Education reform, and the 
formation of a Ministry of Health. Detailed examina- 
tion of each of the different items is therefore neither 
necessary nor desirable. It is becoming increasingly 
clear, however, that the reorganisation of the adminis- 
trative machinery in Scotland is an essential part of a 
sound policy of reconstruction. The administrative 
wheels are clogged with the dust of generations ; the 
political machinery is inefficient—slow and cumbrous 
and entirely unsuited for the modern needs of Scotland. 
These new needs demand new machinery. Under the 
present system the Secretary for Scotland is a political 
jack-of-all trades. He already represents in Parliament 
at least half-a-dozen different boards and interests, 
and to place on his shoulders the big task of recon-. 
struction would merely make confusion more con- 
founded, and strengthen the grip of bureaucracy on 
the national life of Scotland. A few weeks ago I had 
occasion to listen to an excellent little speech, de- 
livered by Mr. Munro, the present Secretary for Scot- 
land, at the close of a verbose and somewhat inconse- 
quent address by Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of 
Australia. Touching on rural development, Mr. Munro 
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naively confessed that, though he represented the 
Scottish Board of Agriculture in Parliament, his know- 
ledge of ‘farming topics was somewhat superficial. 
The laughter which followed showed that the audience 
regarded it as distinctly funny that the highly important 
interests of Scottish agriculture should be represented 
in Parliament by a Minister who could not speak with 
authority on the. work of his Department, and who 
probably would have been completely floored had 
any one asked him how many teeth a cow has in its 
upper jaw ! 

All that is probably nothing to the discredit of the 
Secretary for Scotland. Mr. Munro, as a matter of 
fact, is one of the ablest and most brilliant of the younger 
members of the Government ; and it is no fault of his 
that—unlike a grasshopper and a war-time rumour—hé 
cannot be in two places at once. The Secretary for 
Scotland represents in Parliament the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Scottish Education Department, 
The Scottish Fishery Board, The Board of Agriculture, 
The Board of Control, the Prison Commissioners, and 
one or two other minor Departments. It is not 
humanly possible for one man to be an expert: in all 
these varied subjects, or even to take a direct and 
personal interest in the work of the various departments. 
The inevitable result is that the Secretary for Scotland 
becomes a kind of human gramaphone, who repeats in 
Parliament the statements of the permanent officials, 
and answers knotty questions in the stereotyped 
phraseology of the clerks of the different departments. 
He becomes the mere mouthpiece of officialdom. « It 
is obviously impossible to expect that, with all these 
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duties to attend to—duties which will be multiplied 
after the war—the Secretary for Scotland can provide 
the driving force, the inspiration and administrative 
zeal necessary in the rebuilding of the social and in- 
dustrial life of Scotland. That is why I have re- 
peatedly urged that there is need to-day, not for one, 
but for three or four new Scottish Ministers. . With 
such a Scottish Cabinet keeping a firm grip of our 
national business at Westminster, the foundation might 
be laid of a system of federal government preparatory 
to the restoration of our ancient Scottish Parliament. 

But all this represents simply the control of the 
machinery necessary for reconstruction. The work of 
reconstruction itself is equally as imperative, equally 
as important. First among the practical steps to- 
wards the rebuilding of Scotland I have placed the 
liberation of our Scottish soil from the grasp of the 
landowners, whose tyrannical rule has been responsible 
for some of the blackest .mfamies of our national 
history—the Highland clearances, the gradual depopu- 
lation of rural Scotland, the eviction of the crofters, 
and the transformation of some of our fairest northem 
glens into sanctuaries:for deer and grouse. These 
rock-bottom facts’ of the Scottish land problem admit 
of no dispute. The evils are obvious to every one who 
has eyes to see; and for the removal of the conditions 
which have resulted in the desolation of the Highlands, 
half measures are of no avail. The tinkering “ re- 
forms ’? which during the past generation Liberal and 
Tory politicians have placed on the statute book as a 
sop to Scottish land reformers have scarcely touched 
the fringe of the land problem. Nor do the vague 
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promises of the English Prime Minister warrant us in 
expecting more radical reforms in the future. On the 
Scottish land problem the leader of the London Govern- 
ment is a dumb dog, while his pronouncements’ on 
English rural questions have not driven out of the 
Coalition a single duke or a single profiteering plutocrat. 
Time was when the name of David Lloyd George was 
as a red rag to the bulls of English squire-doom and 
the lairds and rent-barons of Scotland ; to-day they 
clasp the erstwhile Radical demagogue’ to their 
breasts without even breaking their stays. That in 
itself should be sufficient to make earnest land reformers 
pause and ponder. Do our Scottish Liberals expect 
a genuine measure of land reform from a Coalition 
dominated. by English Toryism? Do men gather 
grapes of thorns? Do the pseudo-reformers of the 
Highland Land Settlement Association, who have placed 
party first and principle a long way after, expect from 
the English Coalition Government a land settlement 
scheme likely to satisfy the democratic instincts of the 
people of Scotland? Do these deluded simpletons 


realise the significance of the fact that the landlord 


parties on both sides of the Tweed are active supporters 
of the Coalition ? Do they not see in the predominance 
of English Tories and profiteers a reliable guarantee 
that the interests of the rent barons will never be 
seriously menaced by the faction which has deliberately 
plotted for a renewal of its all but absolute power ? 
Do they remember the fate of the young lady of Riga 
who ‘“‘ went out for a ride on a tigah’’? One can 
almost hear the gleeful chuckles of the English Tories 
as they watch the doings of the Simple Simons of 
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the H.L.S.A. who made themselves ridiculous in 
the eyes of their country by masquerading as land- 
reform supporters of the Coalition. The land problem 
will never be solved by such hugger-mugger methods. 
Not till the people of this country put their hand to the 
plough in earnest and form a People’s Party—a party 
pledged to the allied causes of Labour, Nationalism 
and Land Reform—will it be possible even to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Scotland. That foundation 
stone is the ownership and management of the land of 
Scotland by the people of Scotland. 

The re-colonisation of Scotland—the settlement of 
discharged soldiers on the land under just and equitable 
conditions—is a matter which must be dealt with 
promptly and on broad national lines. There has been 
unwarrantable and inexcusable delay on the part of 
the Coalition’Government in grappling with this im- 
portant problem. Already thousands of soldiers have 
been discharged from the army. But, in spite of the 
profuse promises of the War Cabinet, only 26 of that 
number had been settled on the land up to May of this 
year! Equally lamentable has been the failure of 
the Scottish Small Landholders’ Act to repeople our 
Highland glens. According to the annual report of 
the Land Court, the number of new holders registered 
and of enlargements authorised by the Court since the 
Act of 1911 came into operation till the close of 1917 
are as follows :—*(1) New holders, registered by the 
Court—(a) by compulsory powers, 393; (b) by agree- 

* For some of these figures I am indebted to Land Values, 


the ably-conducted journal of the movement for the taxation of 
land values. 
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ment, 235—total, 628. (2) Enlargements authorised, 
(a) by compulsory powers, 204; by agreement, 106— 
total 310.- At the outbreak of the war, some 8400 
applications for small-holdings in Scotland were un- 
dealt with. 

Such is the record of five and a half years—failure 
writ large—failure due partly to faulty administration, 
but mainly to the powers given to the land-owners 
under the Bill to extort huge sums tor compensation, 
not for their land only, but for “ disturbance’ and 
loss of their sporting privileges. 

Nor, is there any reason to expect that the Tory 
politicians and Liberal demagogues, masquerading as a 
Coalition Government, will ever become responsible 
for the radical legislation which the people of Scotland 
are entitled to demand. The Coalition leaders, are 
silent. In the report of Agricultural Policy Sub- 
Committee of the Reconstruction Committee, the 
Scottish land problem is dismissed with a few vague 
platitudes and catch-penny phrases. As the Scottish 
Smallholder of September rightly says :— 


For Scotland, apparently, all they have to propose is an “ In- 
quiry!’’ . It is really difficult to be courteous to the suggestion, 
and we can only pity its ignorance. . . . We want for our tens of° 
thousands of applicants who have already made application to the 
Board of Agriculture—not an “ Inquiry,’’ but Land.... Here 
we are in the fifth year of the war, and as yet, only two offers of 
land for ex-service men have been made to the Government. Mean- 
while the men are steadily being discharged from the depots and 
hospitals, ignorant of whether or not a grateful country is to offer 
them homes on the land. The Board of Agriculture would pro- 
bably be the first to admit that the acres which they have managed 
to secure for small-holdings constitute a mere apology, compared 
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either with the vast areas which will be required for ex-service men, 


or the equally vast areas which the Royal Commission of 1895 
vouched as existing in Scotland available for small-holdings. 


Such is the record of costly failure of recent land 
legislation in Scotland, and such are the vague and 
worthless promises by which the Coalition Recon- 
struction Committee endeavour to “shelve” once 
more the rightful claims of the people of this country. 
And yet, faced with such a record, the deluded sup- 
porters of the Caalition in Scotland kiss the jackboot 
of the political junkers, and slavishly accept the tongue- 
tied politicians nominated by Mr. Lloyd George and 
the London caucus. 

‘Land not Inquiry ’’’ must be the rallying cry of 
. Scottish reformers. All the salient facts of the situation 
have long been familiar to the-public. Not fresh and 
costly ‘‘ investigations,’’ but the translation of accepted 
principles into practice is the urgent need of the hour. 
The thorough overhauling of the work of the Board 
of Agriculture is also imperative. The formation of a 
Scottish Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (or of 
two distinct Ministries for the'different departments), 
and of a Scottish Ministry of Reconstruction would 
provide the necessary machinery for revolutionising the 
work of the Land Courts and settling thousands of 
ex-service men on the land. There is no lack of suitable 
sites in our Highland straths and glens. 

According to the Deer Forests:'Commission of 1892- 
95, there were, in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, and Caithness, no 
less than 1,732,952 acres of deer-forests and grouse 
moor suitable for new small holdings, or extensions to 
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those already in existence. Since then, further large 
tracts of once fertile land have been transformed into 
sporting sanctuaries. The landléss crofters have been 
huddled into the slums, there to form the raw material 
of a C3 population. Costly bureaucratic methods, 
weak and inefficient London administration, and the 
apathy of the people of Scotland themselves have 
combined to render the modest instalment of land 
legislation secured during the past twenty years a 
dead letter. 

There are many fertile glens in Scotland where 
fruit-farming, market gardening, and poultry farming 
could be profitably carried on by soldier-settlers. But 
the scheme of small-holdings best adapted to Scotland 
is one which combines small-holdings with forestry. 
One lesson which the war has taught us is that it is 
just as important to “‘ grow more wood ”’ as to “ grow 
more food.’’ Mr. Robert Galloway, S.S.C., stated at a 
meeting of the Scottish Arboricultural Society that 
“if thirty years ago 100,000 acres had been planted 
annually at a cost of half-a-million a year, to-day we 
should not have required one stick of pit-wood from 
abroad.’” During the past four years many fine old 
Scottish forests have been denuded of trees—to the 
mutual advantage of hard-up Highland lairds and the 
Allied nations. Reafforestation, on a national scale, 
must be undertaken without delay. That work can 
no longer be left to the vagaries of the private land- 
owners. There is a great future in Scotland for forestry, 
and an extensive scheme of afforestation in combination 
with land settlement should be inaugurated without 
delay. Only by a bold and statesmanlike scheme on 
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these lines will it be possible to repeople the desolate 
glens of the North. 

Closely allied with land reform are the vital problems 
affecting the health and housing of the people—pro- 
blems discussed in recent issues of the Scottish Review — 
while the state control of the railways and the re- 
organisation of the Consular Service are further im- 
portant steps in the rebuilding of Scotland.* 

Scottish democracy also demands the immediate 
repeal of the Defence of the Realm Act, the complete 
abolition of paren Secs and the release of all political 
prisoners. 

Without these necessary safeguards political rights 
are a mockery, and social and family life is subordinated 
to the barrack-yard and the drill sergeant. It was not 
in order to establish the new slavery of conscription 
that our sons and brothers laid down their lives on the 
battle-fields of Flanders. Political freedom in its 
broadest sense is now being won in the militarist Empires 
that suffered defeat. Let the people of Scotland see 
to it that the sacrifices of our sons have not been in 
vain, and that those who triumphed in the war secure 
the full fruits of victory—at home. Prussianism has 
been broken in the battle-field, let us see to it that 
militarism, conscription, and all that pertains thereto 
are eliminated from the national life of Scotland. 

* The following articles dealing with various phases of Scottish 
reconstruction have appeared in recent issues of the Scottish Review : 
“‘ Land Settlement after the War,’”’ Spring, 1916; “ Our Industries 
after the War,’’ Winter, 1916 ; ‘Scottish Commerce after the War,” 
Autumn, 1916; Scottish Shipping and the War,’’ Spring, 1917; 
“‘ The Consular Service,”” Summer, 1917; “ Future of the Scottish 


Labour Party,” Summer, 1918; and ‘‘ The Housing Scandal,” 
Autumn, 1918. 
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It may be that the full attainment of these ideals 
is only possible through international action by a 
League of Nations. That*is why I have included as 
one of the chief corner-stones in the rebuilding of our 
‘ancient kingdom the representation of Scotland as a 
nation in the world Parliament... That a world Parlia- 
ment will be formed in the near future is, I think, just 
as certain as anything in this life can be. The world 
is weary of the thunder of the cannon, and there is 
reason to hope that, after four years of carnage un- 
paralleled in human history, the great powers may be 
willing to devise some new international machinery 
for the purpose of preventing future wars. Unless by 
means of an all-embracing Union of Free Nations we 
are able to ensure—so far as it is humanly possible to 
do so—a durable world peace, and to prevent thé 
nations from being again stampeded into Armageddon 
at the dictates of irresponsible war-mongers, the war 
will have been fought in vain, and even the Allies’ 
victory will prove but Dead Sea fruit turning to dust 
and ashes on the lips. If, however, the democracies 
of Europe and America can say with real authority, 
“ Never again,’ that may be some small recompense 
for the millions of precious young lives that have been 
lost during the past four terrible years. 

I do not pretend that a League of Nations is the 
only way to preserve the world’s peace in the future, 
but I think, on the whole, it-is the best and the wisest 
way. There have been clamorous demands recently 
in a section of the French and English press for the 
bodies of guilty war-lords; and during the election 
campaign’ several Scottish Coalition candidates have 
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called for the trial of the ex-Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince by an Allied Court of Justice. Already they seem 
to see in their mind’s eye the fallen monarchs handed over 
to the public executioner as a warning to war-mongers 
all the world over. Let me say at once that I have 
no objection whatever to the infliction of a salutory 
penalty on all who were responsible for the most 
awful world carnage in human history. Logically one 
cannot object to it so long as the death penalty for 
murder is accepted by most of the civilised nations 
in the world. And so, for the sake of argument, let 
us hand the war-makers, high and low, over to the 
tender mercies of Madame Guillotine, and say to them, 
as their ‘‘ blue blood ’’ gushes forth, ‘“‘ Down, down to 
Hell, and say. I sent thee thither.”” Let the President 
of the French Republic receive the blood-dripping 
heads of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince on a charger— 
after the manner of Herod’s step-daughter Salome— 
and present them to President Wilson as a memento 
of the great Peace Conference! All these things let 
us do. If that does not satisfy our lust for blood, let 
us treat the once Royal families of the Central Empires 
as the Bolshevists are alleged to have treated the 
Royal family of Russia. And, when even the most 
vengeful amongst us cries ‘‘ Hold, enough ”—how much 
further have we advanced towards a solution of the pro- 
blems with which Europe will be confronted when the 
Treaty of Peace is signed? Not a single step. | 
submit that even although the war-makers of every 
land meet with just retribution at the hands of an 
outraged democracy, the problem of how to preserve 
the world’s peace in the future. will still have to be 
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solved, and the need for a powerful league of free 
nations to keep the mad dogs of the world in subjection 
will be as imperative as ever. 

Even among the statesmen of the belligerent 
nations there are anxious questionings as to the future 
of civilisation if a mad world goes sweeping down the 
ringing “ grooves of change’’ with militarism still 
at the helm. The world is groping as in thick darkness 
for a new path of peace; and thousands of earnest 
men and women of all ranks and in every land re-echo 
the passionate words of Mr. Britling, ‘‘ There is nothing 
for one sane man to write to another about in these 
days but the salvation of mankind from war.’’ Thus 
it is that the blunt protest and fervent aspiration of 
the war-wearied soldier: ‘“No more of this bloody 
rot for the kids and chance it’’ finds its promise of 
fulfilment in the new world scheme for the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations, with which the name of 
President Wilson is so closely associated. ; 

What particular form that new _ international 
machinery should take it is not necessary to consider 
in detail in the meantime. That matter is outwith the 
scope of our present survey. Suffice it to say that 
with an International High Court to which the nations 
might submit their differences, and an International . 
Council on which all the independent States and World 
Powers would be represented—a council of the nations 
which would act as a world legislature and enforce the 
decisions of the International High Court—the frame- 
work of supernational government would be assured, 
and the foundations laid of a great and powerful 
League of Peace: 
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The representation of Scotland on this League of 
Nations must form an integral part of a national and 
democratic scheme of reconstruction. That unassail- 
able right is hers by virtue of her status as one of the 
oldest. of European States; and her claim to inde- 
pendence has been re-established by the deathless 
valour of her sons on a hundred shell-swept battlefields. 
The representation of the smaller states in the World 
Parliament is, moreover, one of the surest guarantees 
of a stable peace. The position of the small nations 
will, indeed, have to be very carefully safeguarded 
in the League of Nations. Unless this is done, there is 
a very real danger that the great World Powers may use 
their influence on the tribunal to. stifle the aspirations 
of their lesser neighbours “rightly struggling to be 
free.’’* In these days of blatant imperialism, when the 
rule of the nations is the law of the big stick, the lot 
of the lesser States is not an enviable one. To that 
bitter truth Belgium, Servia, and Rumania—and 
shall we add Holland ?—bear witness. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the small nations 
have exercised a powerful influence on the world’s 
history. They have been the pioneers of social and 
religious progress. They have proved that size is not 
essential to greatness—that the world owes more to its 
Davids than to its Goliaths. In the re-making of the 
map of Europe, it is therefore both just and politic 
that the claims of the small nations should be ade- 
quately recognised. The Bolshevik principle of the 
Self-determination of nationalities will also have to be 
applied in wide areas of Germany and Austria, which 
once formed part of these ramshackle Empires. 
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But -all this, it may be said, does not afford a 
guarantee that the interests and integrity and inde- 
pendence of the small states will be respected by the 
great Powers. I frankly admit that it does not. 
Two suggestions, however, may be submitted in this 
respect. The first point to be borne in mind is that in 
the World Parliament it is scarcely likely that a sharp 
division of opinion will take place between the small 
States and the big Empires. The clash of rival in- 
terests will, I think, manifest itself in quite another 
direction, and may indeed vary from time to time 
according as the matters under discussion relate to 
maritime, commercial, or colonial affairs. But in the 
last resort—and this is the crux of the whole matter— 
I submit that the small nationalities are more likely to 
secure their ‘‘ place in the sun’”’ by means of united 
action in the world Parliament than’ as the result 
of an appeal to the law of the big stick. 

The position of the Colonies, and of Scotland and 
Ireland thus presents no real difficulty. The Colonies 
—loyal though they are to the Mother Lands—will 
certainly claim, as they are entitled to claim, a place 
in the Federation of Nations. Ireland is still hoping 
that the day will dawn when “‘A nation once again ”’ 
will be inscribed on her portals, and with the recognition 
of nationality there ought to follow a place for Irishmen 
on the Council of the Nations. In Scotland, too, the 
spirit of Nationalism is asserting itself anew. More 
and more it is becoming evident that a wise and 
statesman-like scheme of federal government will have 
to be adopted by the United Kingdoms; and, under 
such a system, the equitable renresentation of the 
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different nationalities will be a comparatively simple 
matter. In the Federated Republic of Russia, which 
may one day emerge out of the chaos of Bolshevism 
and anarchy, as well as in the new republics of Germany 
and Austria, it is also certain that the different States 
will claim representation in the World Parliament. 

- The establishment of federal government is thus a 
highly desirable preliminary to the formation of a 
League of Nations. The independent representation 
of all the various parts of the Empires would do much 
to ensure the stability and smooth-working of the 
International League of Peace. It is im the highest 
degree desirable that all the varying and, it may even 
be, conflicting world interests should be equitably 
represented in the Parliament of Man. That in itself 
might well prove one of the strongest guarantees of the 
world’s peace in the future. Thus it is that represen- 
tation in the League of Nations must form a vital and 
integral part of the Scottish scheme of reconstruction. 
It is the assertion of Scotland’s claim to her just place 
among the nations of the world. 

The great work of national reconstruction will 
never be accomplished by coupon candidates foisted 
on the constituencies by a London caucus, dominated 
by English Militarism and Toryism. Scottish Labour 
and Scottish Nationalism spurn such trumpery devices 
—the insulting patronage of a tin-pot dictator. The 
rebuilding of Scotland is a task for the men and women 
of Scotland themselves. It is a task which calls for 
the active and loyal co-operation of all who are interested 
in the welfare of our ancient land. 


WILLIAM DIACK. 
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RUDENT counsels bid us beware of the 
Greeks when they come bearing gifts. 
Our native Scottish caution also warns 
us to deal carefully with interested 

proselytisers and propagandists who greet 

us with undue professions of friendship and 
insistent declaration that they mean no harm to 

Scotland. To excuse is to accuse. To “ protest too 

much ’”’ provokes doubt and suspicion. That is pro- 

bably why one examines with critical eyes the proposal 
to set up a Central Ministry of Fisheries for the United 

Kingdoms, which has been put forward by the 

‘‘National’’ Sea Fisheries Protection Association. 


We would respectfully urge that, as the war has at last aroused 
the country to some interest in its fisheries and fishermen, the 
Government might now acknowledge that the industry is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the constitution of a separate Ministry, 
and that the Ministry should be set up with the least possible delay. 
It may possibly be thought that the policy is an encroachment on 
Scottish (and perhaps Irish) independence, an attempt to centralise all 
authority in English hands, Nothing is further from our wish. 


Thus the Memorandum prepared by the Sea 
Fisheries Association, and submitted to Mr. Prothero, 
President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
by the deputation which waited on him on Wednesday, 
November 27th. One’s first impression is that the 
scheme has a good deal to recommend it, but the 
sentence we have italicised indicates a fatal flaw, and 
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suggests the need for critical investigation of the pro- 
pusal to establish a unified Ministry of Fisheries for 
Scotland, England, and Irelana. ~ Is there not a very 
real danger that the scheme would result in-the cen- 
tralisation of all authority in English hands? What- 
ever the “ wishes’ of the members of the deputation 
may be, is it not practically certain that the formation 
of a United Ministry would mean in actual practice the 
control of the fishing industry by a bureaucratic board, 
with its headquarters in London, and the consequent 
hampering and strangling of one of Scotland’s principal 
industries ? 

The importance of the fishing-industry admits of 
no dispute—even although some of the big companies — 
may have been suspected of profiteering during the 
critical stages of the war. Scotland, moreover, was 
denuded of fish caught in the territorial waters of the 
north in order that the London markets might be 
supplied. But all this notwithstanding, the fish trade 
is one of the great sources of our national wealth. In 
a memorandum issued recently by the Scottish Steam 
Drifters’ Association (and presented to the Minister ~ 
of Reconstruction and to the Secretary for Scotland) 
it is pointed out that of the gross catch of fish landed 
in 1912 by all the North European nations the United 
Kingdoms lead with 47 per cent. of the whole. That 
represents £29,000 for every 100,000 inhabitants of 
these islands, and {£73,000 for every 100,000 of the 
population in Scotland. These figures make it clear 
that Scotland in pre-war days occupied the foremost 
position among the nations of Europe so far as the 
fishing industry is concerned. Even the statistics 
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embodied in the English memorandum emphasise this 


point, although they were submitted by the deputation . 


for quite another purpose. The figures show the total 
catch by the various craft in Scotland and England in 
1913 :— 

STEAMER CATCH, 1913. 


Trawlers. Liners. Drifters. Total Steam 
Catch. 
cwt. cwt. cwt, cwt. 
England & Wales, 7,435,399 295,078 6,401,023 14,631,500 
Scotland, ... 2,559,282 304,958 2,889,524 5,753,769 





Total, 9,944,681 600,036 9,790,552 20,385,269 





CatcH by VESSELS propelled by Motors, SaILs, and 


Oars, 1913. 
Sailing Sailing Other. 
Trawlers. Liners. Drifters. Boats. Total. 
- cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts, 
England and 
Wales, 418,221 21,664 798,557 190,407 1,428,649 
Scotland, nal 310,868 1,718,596 355,985 2,074,581 





Total, 418,221 332,532 2,516,453 546,392 3,503,230 


In addition to the above, 676,392 cwts. of fish were 
landed in Ireland by all methods, and an additional 
100,000 or thereby was caught in England and Wales 
by methods described as “‘ uncertain.” The figures 
were submitted’ by the Sea Fisheries Association for 
the purpose of showing the enormous preponderance 
of the steamer catch over all other methods. That is 
proved quite conclusively ; but it will be found that 
the figures, if carefully analysed, emphasise another 
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point, scarcely less important, which was evidently 
overlooked by the English Association. They illus- 
trate very clearly the leading position occupied by the 
fishing industry in Scotland :— 


Total Catch. Per cent. 
England and Wales, Ses 16,152,374 65°5 
Scotland, as sen 7,828,350 31°75 
Ireland, ... tn ihe 676,392 2°75 





Grant Total Catch, 1913, 24,657,116 100 





Thus, although the population of Scotland is but 
10 per cent. of that of the United Kingdoms, the 
quantity of fish landed is 31°75 of the total, and nearly 
50 per cent. of the combined catch of England and 
Wales. Equally eloquent are the statistics relating 
to ships and men. 
In 1913 the fishing fleets compared somewhat as 
follows :— 
Motor Other 
Steamers. Vessels. _ Vessels. 
England and Wales, ... 2005 153 6824 


Scotland, ae sé 1182 523 6762 
Ireland, ... s. “ae 13 Aree 5080 


" The men actually engaged in fishing numbered :— 


England and Wales, “is ea os 44,804 
Scotland, ele De ‘he cag Myst 34,504 


Ireland, aie pets pines eat 18,074 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man, ... di 1,200 


The value of the Scottish and English Steam and 
Motor Vessels in'1913 is estimated at £12,000,000. 
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' From the foregoing figures it will be seen that, 
alike-in point of catch, the number of vessels, and the 
number of men engaged, the fishing industry has been 
much more fully developed, and occupies a much more 


_important place in Scotland than it does in either 


England, Ireland, or Wales. Any proposal which would 
have the effect of placing the control of the industry 
in the hands of a London Ministry will certainly meet 
with strong opposition both in Scotland and Ireland. 
Hitherto fishery administration in Scotland has always 
been under a Scottish Department. The powers of 
the Department, it is true, are restricted in certain 
respects, but the remedy lies not in reducing the 
Fishery Board of Scotland to a mere branch of a London 
Ministry but in extending its powers, raising its status, 
securing adequate representation for the various fishing 
centres in Scotland—in brief, making it virtually a 
Scottish Ministry of Fisheries. 

The disastrous effect of London control on the 
Scottish fishing industry is illustrated by a striking 
statement in an article which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Aberdeen Free Press (November 26, 1918). The 
writer says :— 


London is far from the north of Scotland, and it may well be 
anticipated that the parts of the United Kingdoms nearest to, and 
consequently in most direct touch with, the Central Authorities 
would receive most assistance. This is inevitable. The latest 
illustration of the effect of proximity may be given in figures. 
Before the war, Aberdeen held second place in the United Kingdoms 
in Steam Trawling. During the war the Central Authority was 
situated in London. The following figures give an idea of the 
effect :— ; 
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‘ PRE-WaR FISHERIES. 


Catch of Fish for 1913. 
cwts. 
Grimsby, ei oe vi 3,584,000 


Aberdeen, ~... a a3 2,151,000 
Hull, ... fr a 78 1,607,000 


Fleetwood, ibe sie ioe 745,000 
Milford, ... be ei aa 492,000 


For 19 weeks, from May 4 to Sept. 14, 1918 :— 


cwts. 
Grimsby, ce a is ROO 
ee... * ‘62 eas ios 301,380 
Milford, ... We a $i: 154,720 ~ 
Fleetwood, heh See ede 140,778 
Aberdeen, ai his ons 122,031 


Such has been the effect of London control on the 
fishing industry of Scotland! Aberdeen, in pre-war 
days, occupied the second place among the great fishing 
ports of the United Kingdoms, and was rapidly becoming 
a formidable rival to Grimsby itself. Then came the 
war, with Admiralty restrictions and London control— 
and after four years the principal fishing centre of 
Scotland has fallen to the fifth place among the leading 
ports. It is quite true that, as a result of the war, 
German trawlers have stopped landing their catches 
at Aberdeen ; it miay also be true that a larger pro- 
portion of trawlers belonging to the north-east of 
Scotland has been comandeered for mine-sweeping 
and other war purposes than was the case at the 
English ports. _ The Admiralty raids on Scottish 
trawlers constituted, in fact, one of the grievances of 
Aberdeen and Granton during the past four years. 
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But all this does not detract from the significance of 
the figures, which demonstrate “‘ beyond a peradven- 
ture’’ that under the system of London control the 
fishing industry of Scotland has been neglected and 
hampered., Ata time when the necessity for devolution 
and national autonomy is being realised in other de- 
partments, the centralisation of fishery administration 
in London would be a retrogressive and regrettable 
step. The people of Scotland—and, one may confi- 


dently predict, the people of Ireland too—will insist — 


on continuing the regulation of their own fisheries. 
Not only so, they are also entitled to claim a further 
extension of the principle of national control. Sucha 
development would be in accordance with sound 
national principles, and would tend to greater ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 

More in harmony with national ideals than the 
bureaucratic proposals of the “‘ National ’’ Sea Fisheries 
Association is the scheme for the reorganisation of 
fishery administration which has been formulated by 


the Scottish Steam Drifters’ Association. The Associa-- 


tion insists that the time has come when ~“‘ Scotland 
should have a State Department for the administration 
of fishery affairs on the lines of other State Depart- 
ments, with a permanent Secretary charged with the 
full management of his Department, and responsible only 
to the Secretary for Scotland.”’ That development is 
on more satisfactory lines, but it does not go far 
enough. The Secretary for Scotland—it cannot be 
too often insisted—is already. overburdened with 
Parliamentary duties, and it would serve no good 
purpose whatever to place on his shoulders the responsi- 
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bility for the new development in fisheries adminis- 
tration. Rather it would strengthen the grip of the 
permanent officials on the industrial life of Scotland, 
and would not rid us completely of that London control 
which is so strongly resented by Scottish business men. 
There are strong grounds for believing that more 
satisfactory results could be obtained by the formation 
of a Scottish Ministry of Fisheries, with a Minister 
responsible for the work of the Department in Parlia- 
ment. If deemed desirable for reasons of economy, 
the Departments of Scottish Agriculture and Scottish 
Fisheries might be combined under one Ministry. 
That is a matter of detail. The vitally important point 
is that Scotland’s great fishing industry must. not on 
any account be subordinated to London domination, 
and that its place in our national life warrants its 
direct representation in Parliament by a responsible 
Minister. 

This would necessarily involve the reorganisation 
of the work—and to some extent the reconstitution— 
of the Scottish Fishery Board;. a highly desirable 
reform. It is imperative that all the different districts 
of Scotland, as well as the various interests, should be 
adequately represented on the Board. It is gratifying 
to note that this ‘aspect of administrative reform 
was strongly emphasised by more than one of the 
Highland Land League candidates during the recent 
election campaign. 

The members of the Scottish Steam Drifters’ 
Association also recommend the appointment of a 
Standing Council fully representative of all fishing 
interests—fishermen, fishcurers, fish-salesmen, the her- 
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ring trade, white fishing, refrigeration, the utilisation 
of by-products, etc.—to advise the Department .on 
practical matters and submit schemes of improvement 
or reform which may demand the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Such a Committee might certainly fill an 
important place in the reorganised Fisheries Depart- 
ment. There is ample scope for its activities. Our 
fishermen/after the war will be confronted with difficult 
and delicate problems, national as well as international. 
Among the national problems are the provision of— 


New Fishing Boats to take the place of? those lost through 
enemy action at sea. 

Larger Vessels for the exploitation of distant fishing grounds. 

More and better docks and harbours. 

Improved transport facilities for the speedy delivery of the 
fish to the leading markets, and improved methods of 
capture. 


Among the international problems are the regula- | 


tion of fishery methods and the policing of the grounds 
outside territorial waters, the discovery and charting 
of new grounds, international research, the develop- 
ment of overseas markets, and the discussion of fishery 
questions at the Peace Conference. All these questions 
call for careful inquiry and prompt and firm, yet 
judicious, action. 

The development of the Icelandic and White Sea 
fishings closely concerns the progress of the industry 
in Scotland. There is an interesting reference to this 
question in the Memorandum of the “ National’’ Sea 
Fisheries Protection Association : 


The German fishing fleet (in 1913) stood vis-a-vis our own 
Much in relation of the German to the British Navy in 1887—a 
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position of great and seeming hopeless inferiority. But, though 
small, it was good of its kind. Aberdeen was well acquainted with 
the redoubtable Huns who formerly fished out of her harbour in 
the White Sea and Iceland. In 1913, thirty German trawlers, 
carrying 13 hands a piece, landed in Aberdeen 522,870 cwts. In 
1914, 32 trawlers landed 506,875 cwts. up to August Ist. These 
figures work out at weekly average catches of 2,600 stones and over 
per trawler. This average, as every trawler-hand knows, was 
distinctly high under pre-war conditions, and in 1913 the Fisheries 
Officer (Aberdeen) _reported of the Germans :—‘ These vessels 
appear to make that (the Iceland) fishing pay when the local vessels 
have to give it up.’’ The Germans are bold fishermen and good 
seamen. And history has taught us that they are not bad hands, 
when they set about it, at making up leeway in maritime supremacy. 


That was the situation in pre-war days; _ but it 
may be confidently affirmed that many months will 
come and go before the German trawlers again fish 
out of a Scottish port. It is equally certain that if 
Scotland is to benefit by the great wealth of the 
Icelandic fishing grounds, and if the food supplies 
of the country are to be augmented from this source, 
this part of the industry will have to be reorganised 
on a more up-to-date basis. Larger vessels than those 
in general use at our Scottish ports are necessary 
for this purpose—vessels with greater coal and fish- 
carrying capacity, and vessels better fitted to with- 
stand the rigours of the Icelandic voyage. Of the 
German trawlers that fished from Aberdeen, one at 
least of each group was equipped with “‘ wireless,” 
thus enabling the vessels at sea to keep in direct touch 
with the markets and land their catches at the time 
and place most likely to ensure a remunerative return 
on the voyage. Is there any reason why this system 
should not be utilised to a far greater extent than it 
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has hitherto been by vessels fishing from Scottish 
ports? Certainly if the German trawlers could make — 
the Icelandic fishing ‘‘ pay ”’ there is no reason whatever - 
why our Scottish trawling companies should not make 
the enterprise equally profitable. 

The provision-of better harbour accommodation 
is also.a matter of vital importance, especially in the 
smaller fishing centres along the coast. _ The problem 
of the deserted or decaying fishing village demands 
attention just as surely as the problem of the desolate 
northern glens. There are those who urge that the 
disappearance of the small fishing village is the inevi- 
table result of the transition from the old-fashioned 
sailing boat to the steam trawler and the steam drifter: 
There is a modicum of truth in the assertion; but it 
is not the whole truth. Even in pre-war days, the 
motor vessel was finding increasing favour among 
enterprising fishermen, and the equipment of the fishing 
boats with light serviceable motors might well give a 
new lease of life to a system which has much to re- 
commend it, and help to preserve some of the fine old 
independent types of Scottish fishermen. Such a 
scheme, accompanied by the improvement of the most 
suitable harbours along the coast, merits the cordial 
support of patriotic Scotsmen. 

Improved transport is also imperative for the 
speedy delivery of fish—motor transport from the 
smaller centres and better railway facilities for conveying 
the catch to the southern markets. Is there any 
teason why a wagon of fish should not be conveyed as 
cheaply from Aberdeen to Glasgow (or any of the big 
English centres) as a wagon of foreign meat is trans- 
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ported a similar distance from London or Liverpool 
to a Scottish industrial centre? The State ownership 
and control of the Railways would do more to encourage 
and develop Scottish fisheries than a twenty years’ 
boycott of German competitors. 

Equally important is the group of international 
problems with which the Scottish industry is confronted. 
When it is recalled that in 1913 at least 90 per cent. 
of the fish landed at the ports of the United Kingdoms 
was caught in the fishing grounds outside the three-mile 
limit, it will be realised that other nations than Scotland, 
England, and Ireland are concerned in the control of 
the deep-sea area. The deep-sea fishing grounds, 
outside the three“mile limit, ‘“‘ measure some 414,000 
square miles (nautical) in North and Western Europe, 
excluding the Baltic Sea.’ according to the Memoran- 
dum of the ‘‘ National’’ Sea Fisheries Association, and 
all control of that territory must be international. As 
a great American authority, speaking at the Inter- 
national Fisheries Congress at Washington in 1908, 
said :— 

In view of the fact that the fisheries in the high seas represent 
the greatest economic resource which the nations of the world hold 


in common for their joint use, it seems that there might be wisdom 
in a general or international union for their consideration. 


Not wisdom only, but an inevitable development 
of the near future. At the Peace Conference, soon to 
assemble, the international control of international 
waters will call for very careful consideration, and in 
that aspect of the ‘‘ freedom of the seas’’’ the deep-sea 
fishermen of Scotland are vitally interested. That is 
another strong argument in favour of the represen- 
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tation of Scotland as a nation at the Peace Conference. 
Fishery research might also be organised on inter- 
national lines, and the regulation of fishery methods 
calls for united action among the nations of Europe. 
In the discussion and settlement of these vexed ques- . 
tions there is room for cordial and active co-operation 
between the fishery interests of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, but it must be co-operation on federal 
lines, not centralised officialdom pulling the strings 
in London. 

There is a great future for the fisheries of Scotland. 
During the past four years the operations of the 
trawlers and drifters have been confined to a severely 
limited area. A great stock of fish has accumulated, 
particularly in the deep-sea grounds, and will form a very 
valuable addition to our food supply in the lean years 
that are still to come. Our cattle stocks have been 
seriously depleted, and the shortage of meat will be 
felt in an acute form over the whole of Europe. There 
will be an increase in the consumption of fish, pro- 
vided that profiteering is eliminated and that supplies 
are available at reasonable prices. To bring the 
wealth of fish from the depths of the sea to the tables 
of the people is. the task which lies to the hand of our 
fishermen. The after-war situation thus provides a 
golden opportunity for the development of the fishing 
industry of Scotland. The men who go down to the 
sea in ships and do business in great waters will do 
their part. The people of Scotland must see to it 
that adequate facilities are provided for the expansion ~ 
and development of the industry. 

Joun Dory. 
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6o Burns, the }lan 


I follow in the furrowed field 
Where thou didst guide the proven plough ; 
I feel the thoughts thy fate revealed— 
The earnest striving with the vow 
That thou wouldst tread thy pathway through 
As duty timely called to thee ; 
If ’twould but hold its light in view, - 
Or send its symbols clear to see. 


I see thee lift the cup that cheers, 
Which steeped thy soul in vain delight. 
When surfeited with grief that sears 
Thou stepped from gloom to feverish light. 
It gave thee joy, to fill thy veins, 
And deaden every thought of woe, 
To flood thy brain with roving strains 
Which cause the*joy to overflow. 


But thou didst feel the aftermath, 
And knew that all devolves in vain ; 
Then wondered if the winecup hath 
The power of good within thee slain. 
I fathom not the will to gloss 
Or trample o’er its own desires, 
As thy heart burned ’neath crown and cross ; 
And love, true love, to good aspires. 


Of old I knew thy subtle charms 
As scholars do of every class, 
But ne’er perceived thy loving arms 
Stretch out towards the bonnie lass. 
I held aloof thy beating heart, 
And pondered o’er its revelry ; 
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To. Burns, the Man 


Bunt now thy soul will e’er impart 
A mystic power, in life, to me. 

























I view thee meet, that chilly night, 
The modest maid so fair to see, am 
Who thrilled thee with unfeigned delight, a 
Yea, love akin to rhapsody. q 
Observe ‘her, in the ehamber fair, 
With food to keep thee hungerless ; 
And yon the bed whereon her hair 
Did touch thy cheeks. with tenderness. 


I see her, in thy fond embrace, 
With overflowing, rapturous joy ; 2 
Her marble limbs, and wine-dipped face, i 
And snow-white nature—rare and coy. iS 
Now, she would blush beneath thy power. 
To fascinate by sheer. desire ; 
Then, yield within the darkest hour, 
With heart, and soul, and blood afire. 


When hence-the morning beckoned thee— 
Arise! and stir thyself anon ! 
The words she spake of chasity 
Should penetrate a mother’s son. me 
But thou laidst bare thine every guilt, 
Whilst others who have done the same, 
Or worse perhaps (without thy lilt) 
Have clothed it with a better name. 


Condemn I not thy lilies lost, 
Nor broken reeds retained in wrong ; 
But fear thy soul was tempest-tost 
On seas of passion’s surging song ; 
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And borne through dangers fore and aft, 
With moments calm, to port at will ; 
As billows hurl the dogged craft 
To doom, perhaps, ere all is still. 


I know not where thy soul may rest, 
Or whither destined, near or far ; 

But this I know, thy spirit-zest 
Would emulate the evening-star. 

It shines for good, or glows for ill, 
To influence more souls apace ; 

It glistens here, and gleam it will 


To those who’ve won the earthly race. 
* * %* 


Oh! soulless throng, ye scarce can know 
The joys ye miss in every clime ; 
Ye wander blindly to and fro, 
And dash you on the rocks of time. 
Go! cultivate your innate power, 
In terrene precincts of the soul, 
To bring forth blossom ; as the flower 
Blooms into fruit—a spirit whole: 


In very truth ye’ll sip through life 
The Wine of Nature’s sustenance, 

That dissipates the grief and strife, 
For ’tis the soul’s inheritance. 


Elated by its ecstasy, 
Which seraphs only know above, 
Ye’ll surely reach, eternally, 
Unclouded heights of power and love. 


D’Arcy Forp. 
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IT. 


HE Gaelic language was not only spoken in 
the lowlands for centuries after the sup- 
posed expulsion of the Celt, as I ex- 
plained in the first part of this article, 
but there are also more or less distinct 

traces of the influence of Celtic literature upon the 
later English literature of the south of Scotland, of which 
the earliest known example is a fragmentary lament 
touching the death of Alexander III., preserved by 
Barbour, and copied by Wyntoun. The isolated 
English words occurring in the Davidian laws do 
not, of course, constitute literature in themselves, 
and the English inscription, an extract from an early 
English poem composed in all probability by Cynewulf, 
on the magnificent eighth-century Ruthwell cross, 
cannot be regarded as an example of native Scottish 
literature any more than can such’ flouts and jeers, 
flung by English-speaking Scots at their English enemies 
in the War of Independence, as are preserved in 
Fabyan’s Chronicle. 

In view of the numerous Celtic poems dealing with 
the Arthurian cycle, some of which have a southern 
Scottish locale, such as those edited and translated 
by the late Dr. Skene in his Four Ancient Books of. 
Wales, it is quite possible that a certain amount of the 
Arthurian lore of the early English writers in Scotland 
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may be partly due to a direct community of tradition 
between Celtic-speaking Celts in the lowlands and their 
English-speaking descendants or neighbours, and not 
wholly to a reintroduction of the Celtic literary tradition 
by Norman adventurers more or less familiar with the 
romances of Wales and Brittany, and the later highly 
developed Arthurian literature of Western Europe. 
This supposition is in no way opposed to the fact that 
existing Scottish Arthurian poems are mainly founded on 
French and English works. Golagros and Gawane, for 
example, is based on the French Percival le Gallois. 
Another Arthurian poem, Sir Tristram, often as- 
cribed to that interesting personage, Thomas of 
Ercildoune, perhaps owes its origin in part to the 
Celtic traditions of Strathclyde. There are reasons, 
not conclusive certainly, for believing that Thomas was 
acquainted with Gaelic and Welsh. Traditions bearing 
on this point may have been in the mind of Sir Walter 
Scott, when he was writing the fifth chapter of Casile 
Dangerous. Thomas is referred to as_‘‘ Tomas an 
riom’”’ in a Gaelic saying. In the ballads ascribed 
to him, and other later writers, we find an alliteration 
and intricacy of metre characteristically Gaelic. I! 
may here note that the Arthurian connections of the 
lowlands are preserved in such place-names as Arthur's 
Seat and Arthur’s Oon, which may be compared with 
the Argyllshire Beinn Artair. Gawain and Galeron are 
also described as princes of Galloway. William of 
Malmesbury mentions the Arthurian connections of 
‘‘ Walweitha,” probably Galloway (Gesta Regum, II. 
342). 

While this direct community of Celtic tradition is 
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quite possible in the case of the Arthurian legends, 
it is much more likely in the case of the stories and 
ballads of the Fionn cycle. That cycle, unlike the 
Arthur cycle, did not become fashionable at the feudal 
courts of Western Europe, and therefore references to 
some of its principal characters,.such as we find in the 
English writings of certain lowland Scots, are very 
probably part of the Gaelic heritage of these writers, 
and are not due to the transmission of tradition through 
feudal knights, their minstrels, and other followers. 
Such writers as Barbour, Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas 
make mention of Fionn mac Cumhail and Goll mac 
Morna, just as Wyntoun and Blind Harry make passing 
reference to King Arthur. 

Certain peculiarities in the language of the mediaeval 
English writers in Scotland were described by the late 
Sir James A. H. Murray as being mostly due to Celtic 
influence (Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland). 
These peculiarities showed themselves in slight differ- 
ences in spelling. Certain words and phrases in use 
to-day owe their origin to the same source. Some 
peculiarities in the dialect of the North-Eastern low- 
lands, such as the substition of “‘f’’ for “‘ wh,’ have 
also been ascribed to the same influence. Dr. Stopford 
Brooke mentioned three elements in the English 
poetry produced in Scotland which he regarded as 
definite Celtic contributions, viz., love of nature, 
love of colour, and the particular type of humour they 
show forth. The first of these elements does not make 
its appearance in the poetry of England till the late 
eighteenth century, and the last is characterised by the 
presence of Celtic wit as compared with the presence 
- 475 
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of Teutonic sadness in English humour. The so-called 
“Celtic gloom” is mainly the invention of certain 
journalists and novelists who possessed an ‘“ English 
mind,’’ and who have misrepresented the Celtic 
character by turning their prentice hands to its por- 
trayal. 

In connection with this sectidn of our investigations 
-into the Celtic element in southern Scotland it is 
interesting to note that the metres of many lowland 
English poems are really old Celtic metres, practically 
unaltered in many cases. For example, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde has shown that the metre of Burns’s poem, 
‘‘ Blythe was she,’’ is, to all intents and purposes, the 
Gaelic metre known as rannaigheacht mhor (Literary 
History of Ireland, p. 534). In a precisely similar way, 
the lowland folk-music is largely based upon that 
pentatonic scale which is one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of Gaelic music. Some of Burns’ poems 
are written to well-known Gaelic airs. For example, 
‘* An gille dubh ciar-dubh ”’ gave the air for his “ Stay, 
my charmer.” 

It is a fact of great significance that the early 
Scottish writers, whether they knew Gaelic or not, 
invariably referred to that tongue as the Scottish 
language, and to the Teutonic dialect of Lothian as 
English. For example, an early record of benefactions 
to Loch Leven was abridged from an older book written 
in Gaelic, which is referred to as the idiom of the Scots 
(vetus volumen antiguo Scotorum idiomate conscriptum) 
(Registrum Prioratus S. Andreae, p. 113). A charter 
of: William the Lion mentions a certain well, ‘‘ qui 
Scottice tobari nuncupatur,’’ an evident reference to 
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the Gaelic word tobar. In 1221, certain land is men- 
tioned, “‘ que Scotice dicitur Abthan”’ (Charters of 
Inchaffray Abbey, p. 44). As already noted, Fordun, in 
his description of Alexander III.’s coronation, referred 
to Gaelic as the Scottish language, and elsewhere in 
his history (Book II., chap. 9) he alluded to the two 
languages spoken in Scotland, the Scottish and the 
Teutonic, as he termed them (Scotica et Theuthonica), 
that is, the Gaelic and the English. A mid-thirteenth 
century perambulation of the bounds of Kingoldrum 
refers to the two languages as Scottish and English, 
for it describes two places, “‘ Hachethunethouer quod 
Anglice dicitur Midefeld ’”’ and also ‘‘ marresiam quam- 
dam quae Scotice dicitur Moynebuch”’ (Registrum 
Vetus de Aberbrothoc, p. 228). Barbour, Wyntoun, 
Blind Harry, and Dunbar all referred to the language 


which they spoke and wrote as ‘‘ Ynglis’’ or “‘ Inglisch”’ ° 


etc., Dunbar, the hater of all things Gaelic, even going 
so far as to use the phrase, ‘‘ owre Inglische’”’ (Goldyn 
Targe, line 259). Wyntoun, although he wrote in 
English, yet referred to Gaelic as ‘‘ Scote’”’ or “‘ Scottis ”’ 
(Orygynale Cronvkil, II. 112-3). 

Gavin Douglas (1474-1522) was the first native 
Scottish writer to refer to the Teutonic speech of 
Lothian as ‘Scottish.’ In the prologue to his 
Aeneis, he wrote :—‘‘ This buik I dedicaite, writing in 
the language of Scottis natioun.’’ This was in 1513. 
Fifteen years earlier, Don Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish 
ambassador in London, had also referred to the Lothian 
dialect as Scottish, in his description of James IV., 
to which reference has already been made. Before the 
close of the sixteenth century, this abuse of the word 
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‘ Scottish ’’ became fairly general, a result which may 
be partly ascribed, no doubt, to national susceptibilities 
on the part of English-speaking Scots. They did not 
like to admit that they, Scotsmen as they were, did 
not know the old Scottish language, so they sought 
to save their faces by a little transparent word jugglery : 
and as one lie is said to necessitate a host, so, in this 
case, one subterfuge gave rise to many others. Hence- 
forth, to the English-speaking Scots, the true national 
language appeared as “‘ Irish,” a term which though 
historically correct enough, yet was misleading, and 
intended to be so. I have already given examples, 
from the writings of William Dunbar, of this new de- © 
parture in nomenclature, but, previous to that writer, 
Blind Harry had employed the word ‘‘ Ersche ”’ when 
alluding to the Gaelic national dress worn by William 
Wallace in Dundee. Still, notwithstanding these 
examples we find the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland of 1570 referring to Gaelic as the Scottish 
language. The Assembly was informed that a certain 
Donald Munro, the commissioner of Ross, had but an 
imperfect acquaintance with his own language. Ac- 
cordingly, the Assembly rightly commanded that 
assistance should be given him, because he was not 
“prompt in the Scottish tongue.’’ Much later, oc- 
casional reference, sometimes indirect, is made to 
Gaelic as the Scottish language. Thus James Mac- 
Pherson, of pseudo-Ossianic fame, writing in 1773 a 
dissertation to his poems, says :—‘‘ A Scotchman (svc) 
tolerably conversant in his own language, understands 
Irish composition.” 

We now come to the consideration of the third sec- 
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tion of the evidence for the lowland Celtic survival, the 
section concerning the continued existence in some 
degree of Celtic custom and law, and of Celtic official- 
dom, in the south and east. Of these customs, what 
was known as Scottish service (servitium Scoticanum) is 
perhaps the most significant and noteworthy. Scottish 
service has already been mentioned in the course of this 
article. It was a specifically Celtic form of military 
service, which remained in vogue in the north-east 
lowlands long after the supposed displacement of the 
Celt. Its precise nature cannot be better expressed 
than in the following description from Mr. J. R. N. 
MacPhail’s Highland Papers, where-the subject is fully 
discussed (Vol. II., pp. 227-245) :—‘‘ Before the intro- 
duction of the feudal system, there was in the old 
Celtic kingdom of Scotland a regular and well-known 
obligation of military service, probably on the whole 
population, but certainly upon all occupiers of land, 
‘and proportioned in some way to certain old territorial 
divisions, of which the davach seems to have been the 
original unit.”” Apparently, Scottish service also in- 
cluded the provision of galleys, as well as purely military 
service, in the case of those who lived near the sea. 
Scottish service sometimes cOmes under the heading 
of the servitium forinsecum of the charters, a term which 
perhaps primarily denoted that the service was foreign 
to, or independent of, the grant, and that it was due 
by ancient law and custom in respect of the possession 
of land, The word .‘‘ davach”’ just mentioned is the 
anglicised form of the Gaelic dabhach. 

When at last feudal tenure was introduced, it did 
not displace tenure by Scottish service. The two 
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existed side by side in those parts of Celtic Scotland 
where feudalism secured a hold. If the Celts had been 
dispossessed, Scottish service would certainly have 
disappeared also, in view of the antipathy to things 
Celtic so frequently displayed by the Normanised kings 
of Scotland. The fact of its survival is strong proof, 
quite apart from anything else, not only of the survival of 
the Celts themselves, but also of their survival in suffi- 
cient strength to retain their own form of tenure. 
Similar remarks apply, of course, to certain other Celtic 
customs to be mentioned later. 

The co-existence of the two forms of tenure is made 
quite clear by a charter of 1240 to Gilleasbuig Mac 
Gille Chriosd of the five-penny lands of ‘‘ Fynecharne ”’ 
by Loch Awe, and others. The reddendo eonsisted of 
two parts—(1) the new feudal tenure—half a knight’s 
service in the army, and, as far as aids are concerned, 
what pertains to the full service of one knight. (2) 
Such Scottish service as the barons. and knights north 
of the Scottish sea (i.e. the Firth of Forth) are wont 
to_render for their lands (et facitendo servicium Scoti- 
canum sicut barones et milites nostri ex aquilonali parte 
maris Scocie pro terris suis faciuni). According to 
Mr. MacPhail; the bavones were probably the landowners, 
as were also the milites, who differed in having a lower 
jurisdiction (Highland Papers, II. 121-3). 

A similar composite use of the old Scottish service 
and the new feudal tenure is exemplified in a grant by 
Robert Bruce of lands in Angus’to Walter Fleming, 
and in the later grant of Moray to Thomas Randolph. 

Among other examples of Scottish service, we may 


note a charter by the Earl of Strathearn to William de 
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Moray of certain lands given free of all service except 
the “‘ forinsecum servitium Scoticanum domini regis ”’ 
(Chartulary of Moray, p. 470). In 1286, this form of 
tenure is mentioned in connection with the lands of 
Duffus in Moray, and Strathbrock (ibid., p. 141). The 
existence of Scottish service in parts of Moray would 
seem to indicate, as does the survival of the Gaelic 
language in the Moray lowlands to which reference has 
already been made, that (contrary to Fordun) there 
was no clean sweep made of the Celts even in that 
rebellious province. In connection with this matter of 
Moravian tenures, Mr. Robertson was of opinion that 
it was very doubtful “ if any earldom was held by feudal 
tenure till Bruce gave Moray to Randolf, to be held by 
both knight service and Scottish service ” (Early Kings, 
II. 495). 

Another Celtic custom that survived for a long 
time was the payment of can and conveth. Can 
(Gaelic céin or cana) was a.form of rent, payable in 
kind by delivery of the produce, grain in the case of 
arable land, cattle or pigs in the case of pasture land, 
or part of the cargo in the case of sea-borne merchandise. 
The word survives in lowland English to the present 
day in the phrase “kain fowl.” This custom has 
already been mentioned in this article in connection 
with a Davidian charter. A charter by Malcolm IV. 
refers to the ‘“‘ King’s can of Perth.”” In 1157, a bull of 
Pope Adrian IV. confirmed the rights of the Church of 
Aberdeen to one-tenth of the can of ships, while in 
1174, Pope Alexander III. made mention of one-tenth 
of the cam of Renfrew and Ayr (Lawrie’s Annals of - 


Malcolm and William, pp. 23, 27, 151)... The existence 
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of can in other parts of the lowlands is proved by a 
grant of the Earl of Marr to the Bishop of St. Andrews 
of one-tenth of the can of his whole lands, William the 
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“Lion also making a similar grant ( Acts Parl. Scot., I. 


63*). Can is also mentioned in connection with Gallo- 
way in the reign of the same monarch (tbid., I. 56). 
The town of Berwick in Lothian imposed a “ canage ”’ 
of 18 pennies on a “ last of wol ”’ (#bid, I. 361). - Similar 
charges on this and other articles were also made at 
Edinburgh and Stirling. The sixteenth century Ex- 
chequer Rolls frequently refer to cam in connection with 
Cupar and other places.. Many other examples of its 
existence in the lowlands could be given, if necessary. 

Conveth (Gaelic coinmheadh), on the other hand, was 
somewhat similar to the English “ billeting.” It was 
an allowance in the form of food, given to such as had 
the right to claim it, such as ecclesiastical superiors. 
Its survival in south-eastern Perthshire in the early 
thirteenth century is exemplified by an entry in the 
Chartulary of Lindores (p. 49), to the effect that Macbeth, 
the rex scolarum of Dunblane, quitclaimed the conveth 
of Eglesmagril (Exmagirdle) for the yearly payment of 
two shillings. A similar transaction is attributed to 
Malduveny, the rex scolarum of Mothel, now Muthill, in 
the lowlands of Perthshire (i67d., p. 50). 

Can and conveth were sometimes grouped together, 
both being part of the rent. For example, in the closing 
years of the twelfth century, Roger, bishop-elect of 
St. Andrews, gave the lands of Duf Cuper to the 
church and canons of St. Andrews free of “ can et 
cuneveth et exercitu et auxilio et ab omni servicio et 
exactione seculari’”’ (Chartulary of St. Andrews, p. 45). 
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William the Lion gave to Richard, bishop of Moray, 
the customary “‘cana et convecta.’’ In 1239 the 
‘can and cunevath ” of Madderty is mentioned 
(Charters of Inchaffray Abbey, p. 58). There are other 
examples of the existence of conveth in the north- 
eastern lowlands in the samereign. Dr. Skene thought 
that conveth was identical with the waytinga of Alex- 
ander III.’s time, mentioned in connection with Forfar, 
Glammis, Fettercairn, and Kinross, and in indéntures 
of 1292 and 1296 (Celtic Scotland, 111. 232) ; Exchequer 
Rolls, 1., pp. 6-50; Acts Parl. Scot., Munimenta, 1. 
8, 12. As is well known, conveth survived in the 
highlands till a comparatively recent time. 

Somewhat similar legal customs apparently existed 
in Galloway. David II. granted a charter to Sir John 
Heris of Terreglis, wherein mention is made of land 
being “‘libera de sorryn et fachalos.’’. Dr. Skene 
identified the former term with sorrthain, an Irish tax 
upon land for the upkeep of the soldiers known as 
‘‘ galloglaich ’’ and “ ceatharnaich,” and suggested that 
the latter’s term was identical with the fecht feile, the 
one night’s entertainment received at a house (Celtic 
Scotland, III. 234). Mr. Cosmo Innes, however, was 
of a different opinion, suggesting instead that sorryn 
was identical with ‘‘sorning”’ (Scotch Legal Anti- 
quities, p. 70). Galloway retained its own special 
laws until at least the days of Robert Bruce ( Acts 
Parl. Scot., I. 122). The Galloway laws are also men- 
tioned in the reign-of William the Lion (7bid. I. 56). 
In the late fourteenth century, these laws were partially 
superseded (ibid. I. 187), and later still, they finally 
disappeared. 
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As already mentioned, the-men of Strathclyde re- 
tained their own Celtic laws till a comparatively late 
date, though Edward I. strove to abolish them, in the 
prosecution of his schemes against the independence 
of Scotland. In these laws of the Brets and Scots 
(Leges inter Brettos et Scottos), as they are termed, 
and in other contemporary laws, several Celtic words 
occur, showing the persistence of the Celtic element 
in lowland Scotland, quite apart from the nature of 
the Bret-Scot. laws themselves, which show unmis- 
takable traces of Celtic inspiration. The laws of the 
Brets and Scots, which were probably in force not only 
in Strathclyde, but also in ancient Scotia beyond the 
Forth, are given in full in the Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, 1. 299-301. One clause in the most detailed 
version, that in Norman-French, runs as follows :—“ Et 
si femme a vileyn seit ocis, le seygnur del fe v le vilein 
meint auera le kelchin, et le vilein- auera le turhochret 
a sa femme del elchin et le parens le cro et le galnis.”’ 
(I have italicised the Celtic words). Translated into 
English, the clause means that if the wife of a villein 
be killed, the lord of the fee where he resides shall have 
the kelchin, and the villein shall have his wife’s iur- 
hochret of the kelchin, and her relatives shall have the 
cro and the galnis. The two last-mentioned terms 
referred to certain forms of compensation for man- 
slaughter, like the Gaelic eivic and the Teutonic wergelds. 
Dr. Macbain connected the word cro as used in this 
connection with the similar Gaelic word meaning 
‘death ’’ and “ blood.’’ The Welsh galanas is pro- 
bably the word spelt galnis, galnys, or galnes in these 
and other laws. The kelchin (Gaelic gatlchin) is also 
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mentioned in other clauses, along with the gelchach, 
which may be connected with the Welsh gweli, a wound. 
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e It was probably another form of compensation. The 

“e turhochret is possibly the turthochmarc, the “ wooing- 

is gift,” mentioned in the Acallamh na Senérach (Irische 

1, Texte, 4 Serie, 1 Heft, 1.5693), or, more likely, the 

1s second part of the word may be connected with the 

it aspirated form of. toccrad, ‘‘annoy’’ (Windisch’s 

of Wérterbuch), in which case. the word would mean 

S- “ annoyance-price.”" The word enach also occurs~ in 

1e these laws, and is to be identified with the Gaelic ‘ 

ly eneclann, ‘‘ honour-price.”’ i 

ne Some of these words, enache, cro, kelchyn, and oe 

of galnes also occur in the collection of laws known as 4 e 

od the Regiam Majestatem ( Acts Parl. Scot., 1. 233-277), a 

Rt which incorporates some of the laws of the Brets and b 

in Scots, and where mention is also made of other two i 

vet Gaelic words, in the phrases, ‘“ vicecomitatus vel L 

eis apud le toschederach’”’ and “ plegium quod vocatur ie 

to culrach’’ (pp. 269, 272). The first word is the Gaelic C ke cH 

in toiseachdoireachd, or coronership, as it has been trans- * / 

ve lated into English. The phrase quoted indicates that . q | 

“Y- a culrach was a special form of pledge. F dh 

he A third collection of ancient Scottish laws, the a 

ms Laws of David, gives another word of Gaelic origin, & 

n- colpindach, in the section dealing with wergelds ( Acts a 

ds. Parl. Scot. 1. 8). In the Latin version, this word is. a 

his translated juvenca. It also occurs in the ‘“ Laws of oe & 

ng Malcolm MacKenneth ”’ (ibid., I. 346-7). It is derived ia 

ro- from the Gaelic colpach, a heifer.. Dr. Macbain notes ie 

ase that cdilpeachadh is a Hebridean phrase to-day for the uf 

lso equalising of cattle stock. In an early fourteenth ; a 
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century document dealing with the Scottish King’s 
household, mention is made of a colpundagh (Miscellany 
of the Scottish History Society, 11. 25). In 1455, three 
“‘ copindachis’’ are mentioned in connection with 
Lanark (Exchequer Rolls, V1. 103). 

A fifth collection of laws, known as Quoniam 
Attachiamenia, contains other traces of Celtic influence 
(Acts Parl. Scot., I. 291). Three kinds of nativi or 
bondmen are enumerated—(1) those styled “de avo 
et proavo,”’ whom their lord can claim by enumerating 
their ancestors, greatgrandfather, grandfather, and 
father, on the lines of a similar Welsh custom; (2) 
bondmen by settlement on servile land for four genera- 
tions, a custom to which there are Irish parallels ; 
(3) the type of bondman who is described as sur- 
rendering in the court of his lord through the an- 
terior hairs of his head, “in curia sua per crines an- 
teriores capitis sui.’’ This mysterious phrase means 
that the bondman was a former freeman who was 
tonsuréd as a symbol of servitude, in the same way 
as the tonsured monk is a servus Dei. The form of 
tonsure is particularly important from the point of view 
of this article. It is the ancient Celtic tonsure of the 
front of the head, stretching from ear to ear, as opposed 
to the Roman coronal tonsure._ As is well known, a 
dispute concerning the relative merits of these two - 
forms of tonsure was the cause of much trouble in the 
early days of the Church in Scotland. That section 
of the servile population known -as “ cumlawes,” 
‘“‘cumerlaches,”” and ‘“‘ cumherbes,’’ words apparently 
based on the Gaelic cumal, was sometimes mentioned in 
the charters. A comparatively late example occurred 
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in the reign of William the Lion ( Acts Parl. Scot., I. 
64*). These slaves are also mentioned in a charter 
to Dunfermline, by Alexander ITI. 

The Assise Regis David also contains a reference 
to ancient Gaelic custom. It mentions an oath sworn 
on the altar before proper witnesses according to 
Scottish usage, “eo modo quo mos est in Scocia”’ 
(Acts Parl. Scot., I. 12). The word Scocia or—Scotia, 


_ as used in this phrase as in many others, refers to the 


ancient kingdom of Scotia beyond the Forth, “ the very 
citadel and stronghold of Alban’s Gaelic Kings.’’ It 
included, of course, the north-eastern lowlands, from 
Fife to Moray. The fact that these lowland laws 
mentioned above, with the exception of the laws of 
the Brets and Scots, were admittedly based in general 
on English law, in accordance with the Teutonising 
policy of David and his successors, only makes these 
survivals of Celtic influence all the more significant. 
Another law, more local in its application, known 
as the Law of the-Clan MacDuff, was mentioned in 
an Act of Parliament as late as 1384 ( Acts Parl. Scot., 
I. 187). Like the others, it is partly traceable to 
Celtic inspiration. Referring to the Cross of MacDuff 
at Newburgh in Fifeshire, Sir John Skene wrote :— 
“ Quhen onie man-slayer being within the ninth degrie 
of kin and bluid to Makduff, sumtime earl of Fife, 
come to that croce and gave nine kie and an colpindach, 
he was free of the slaughter committed be him” 
(De verborum significatione). This law was instru- 
mental in saving the life of Hugh de Arbuthnot in 1421 
(Innes’s Sketches, p. 215). According to Wyntoun, it 
was administered by three judges—the earl of Fife, 
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the laird of Abernethy, and the “‘ blak prest of Weddale”’ 
(Orygynale Cronykil, TV. 304). In 1128, the inquiry 
into the lands of Kirkness, previously mentioned, was 
also heard by three judges, and that particular number, 
therefore, may be another relic of Celtic influence. 

As late as 1220, the Earl of Fife retained at least 
one of his ancient rights as mérmiaer of that province. 
In that year fines were levied on such tenants by 
Scottish service, earls, thanes, and ogtierns, as had 
absented themselves from the army engaged against 
Donald, “‘ the son of Nigel,’ of the Isles. In con- 
nection with the collection of these fines, the earls and 
their ‘‘serjands’’ (servientes) were prohibited from 
entering the lands of any tenant holding directly from 
the King. An exception, however, was made in the 
case of the Earl of Fife, who “ shall not come as earl, 
but as the mair of the king (non sicut comes, sed sicut 
unus marus regi) of his rights to be raised within the 
earldom of Fife. Of the gavels which the king and earl 
divide between them, the king and the earl shall have 
a half and the thane the other half ’’ ( Acts Parl. Scot., 
I. 68). Thecomments of Mr. Robertson on this transac- 
tion are very pertinent. ‘‘ The earls were never ‘ pushed 
out,’ and if the remaining proprietary were dispossessed, 
where would have been the use of legislating for thanes 
and ogtierns in the reign of Alexander II.? What 
fees could the Earl of Fife have shared with the king, 
if there had been no proprietary in the earldom holding 
by the ancient tenure? If they had not been dispos- 
sessed in the thirteenth century, when did the dis- 
placement begin?” (Early Ktngs, II. 499). These 

searching questions have never been satisfactorily 
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answered by the advocates of the theory of displace- 
ment. They characteristically prefer to shirk the 
matter. 


The ogttern mentioned above (Gaelic dg-thighearna, 
literally “‘ young: lord”’) was the fourth in descent 


from a thane, but in a junior, as opposed to the senior, 
line of descent. In his recent lectures on Early Irish 
History, Prof. Eoin MacNeill has shewn that erroneous 
ideas concerning the nature of the family group known 
as the deirbh-fine have hitherto been held, and that it 
really consisted of four generations of relations. In 
the thane-ogtiern family group, i.e., the thane himself, 
his sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, we have, 
apparently, a Scottish analogue, with certain more or 
less well-defined functions. The existence of such a 
family group in lowland Scotland constitutes an 
additional proof of the Celtic survival in that quarter. 
Other more complex family groups also existed in 
Irish Gaeldom, which may be compared with the 
possible existence in lowland Scotland of a group 
extending to the ninth generation, as suggested by the 
ninth degree of kin mentioned in the law of the Clan 
MacDuff, and by Margaret’s renunciation of her 
kindred ‘‘ to the nithe kne.”’ 

Another ancient Celtic right, long exercised by the 
Earls of Fife, was that of placing the crown on the 
king’s head. At the time of Robert Bruce’s coronation, 
the then Earl of Fife was a traitor in the service of 
England. His sister, the Countess of Buchan, therefore 
exercised the ancient privilege, for which “ crime ”’ 
she was afterwards imprisoned in a cage-like structure 
by that choice flower of English chivalry and culture 
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Edward I., who also, there is some reason for believing, 
burned most of our national records. 

Many of the popular customs, beliefs, and super- 
stitions of the lowlands are doubtless traceable to 
Celtic sources.. There .is, for example, the practice 
known as “ Leigheas Cuairte,”’ the passing of young 
children through a ring of fire, which was described 
by the late Dr. Alexander Stewart, the well-known 
minister of “‘ Nether Lochaber”. (Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
Scot., XXIV. 391-5). Similar practices were once 
customary in such lowland Celtic counties as Lanark 
and Wigtown. 

In connection: with some minor points touching 
this subject of Celtic custom in the lowlands, it may 
be recalled that Mr. Seebohm has pointed out that the 
system of co-operative ploughing, combined with the 
team of eight oxen, is a definitely Celtic custom. We 
may perhaps trace a reference to this. custom im a 
charter of Edgar, granting Swinton in Berwickshire 
to the monks of St. Cuthbert, where mention is made 
of twenty-four oxen (Early Scottish Charters, p. 17). 
This would mean three yoke of eight oxen. The team 
of eight oxen was the normal team in Scotland, as 
also in Wales and England, an Act of Parliament re- 
ferring to “ilk man teland with a pluche of viii. 
oxin.” Eight “ oxingang”’ are also stated to be 
equivalent to one ploughgang ( Acts Parl. Scot., 1. 387). 

I have already referred to the use of the Gaelic 
dress in the lowlands in connection with William Wallace. 
and Walter Kennedy. I may also refer to the fact 
that the men of Ross, Moray, and Angus who took 
part in William the Lion’s invasion of England in 1173 
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are described by Jordan Fantosme as “ nue gent,’’ 
i.e. naked people (Chronicles of Stephen, etc., III. 242). 
This term, or a similar one, was sometimes employed 
to describe the lighfly-clad Gael when in battle array. 
Thus we see that the Gaelic dress, like the language 
and the land-tenure, survived in Moray, after the 
supposed wholesale expulsion. 

The subject of the survival of Celtic officialdom in 
the lowlands is naturally divided into two sections, 
that dealing with civil officials, and that dealing with 
ecclesiastical officials. Both types figure in official 
documents long after the supposed expulsion of the 
Celt. Mention has already been made of the office of 
toiseachdoireachd. In the mid-fifteenth century, 
Thomas Forbes held such an office in the province 
of Marr (Exchequer Rolls, V. 658, VI. 70, etc.). Some- 
what earlier, in the reign of Robert III., Duncan 
Dalrymple was confirmed by charter in a similar office 
in Nithsdale. ‘It also existed in Lennox. . The ogtiern 
has been already referred to. He also figures in the 
Laws of the Brets and Scots—‘ the cro of the newow 
of a than or of anevogethearn is 44 ky and 21 penijs and 
twapert of a peny ” (Acts Parl. Scot., I. 299). As we 
have seen above, the thane is the Gaelic téiseach, 
just as the earl is the mérmaer. Although the new 
titles figured in the official documents of the feudalised 
government, yet the old titles continued in use among 
the people at large, and in the writings of the Gaelic 
annalists. For example, Robert Bruce was described 
as “‘mér mhoer Cairrge”’ in the sixteenth century 
Annals of Loch Cé, (I. 534). Another Celtic dignitary, 
who figures under his Gaelic name in official docu- 
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ments, is the 
III. confirmed a charter in which the Earl of Carrick 
referred to Roland of Carrick as the “‘ ken-kenoll.” 
In 1451, Gilbert Kennedy of Dunure was described 
as the ‘‘ kenkynoll’”’ James Kennedy having been given 
the same title in the previous year (Registrum Magni 
Sigilli, 1424-1513, Nos. 379, 414). It has also been 
suggested that there may have been a connection be- 
tween the Seven Earls, who played an important part 
on several occasions in the history of Gaelic Scotland, 
and the later feudal Lords of the Articles. 

As regards the survival of ecclesiastical officialdom, 
I have already referred to the rex scolarum. That 
functionary is probably the same as the rector scolarum 
mentioned in connection with Abernethy, c. 1100 
(Early Scottish Charters, p. 12). Both terms are pro- 
bably intended as a Latin equivalent to the Gaelic 
fer-léightnn, a professor, as opposed to the mac-léighinn 
or student. The /er-léighinn continued to survive 
as such, even in the arid pages of legal documents, as 
late as the opening years of the thirteenth century, 
for Pope Innocent III. referred to one Master Lawrence 
as ‘‘ archdeacon and ferlanus of St. Andrews ”’ ( Regis- 
trum Priovatus S. Andreae, pp. 317-8). About the 
same time, mention is made not only of the mac- 
léighinn, but also of a more elementary student known 
as the scoloc, the chapter of Dunkeld receiving conveth 
and rent from the lands of Rathengothen, apparently 
Redgorton in Perthshire, ‘‘ ad opus macleins et scoloc- 
corum ” (Chartulary of Lindores, p. 35). In 1265, the 
same class of students is mentioned in connection with 
the church of Ellon, holding certain lands under the 
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bishop of St. Andrews, these lands in 1387 being re- 
ferred to as scolog lands and hereditary in the family 
of the scolog. This points out the method of transition 
to the present-day meaning of the word, now spelled 
sgalag, a farm-servant. The word, like many others, 
has been diverted from its original meaning. Other 
church officials or students with the Celtic title of 
‘‘scollosthes ’’ were to be found at Kirkcudbright in 
1164. They are mentioned by Reginald of Durham 
in connection with the visit of the Abbot of Rievaulx to 
that place. ‘ 

Another Gaelic ecclesiastical official,:surviving as 
such in the lowlands until a comparatively late period, 
was the rannaire, i.e. the divider. He was a sort of 
butler, dividing or distributing the food, or both. 
This word is. variously latinised as vennerius, rennarius, 
and vonnarius. A personage referred to as Alwinus 
Rennere witnessed charters in 1134 and 1150 (Early 
Scottish Charters, pp. 82, 186). “He, and Eda his wife, 
gave the church of Newton to Dunfermline (ibid., p. 184). 
Gillexus Rennerius figures in a charter of William the 
Lion (Register of Dunfermline, p. 86), and Henry 
Rennarius is mentioned in other charters (Charters of 
Inchaffray Abbey, pp. 4, 34). The vannaire figures in 
the Gaelic tale Fled Bricrend, pp. 14, 92). 

In connection with the Aberbrothoc-Kynblath- 
mund perambulation already mentioned, there figured 
an official described as the “ marus’”’ of the bishop of 
Brechin. This is a latinisation of the Gaelic word, 
maor, an officer. Other more or less similar transforma- 
tions of this title which occur in the charters, usually 
taking the form of “ baillie.”” The “mair of fee” 
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(marusfeodi), a lay official, whose office: Dr. Skene 
equated with the toiseachdoireachd, is also mentioned 
in sixteenth and seventeenth official documents dealing 
with Renfrewshire and Dundee (e.g. Exchequer Rolls, 
XIV. 583, 633, and Reg. Mag. Sig. 1620-30, pp. 266, 508). 
The fretellus was another Celtic official. In 1283, Earl 
Malise of Strathern granted “four marks from the 
thanage of Dunyn (Dunning), which they used to give the 
earl pro fretellis’’ (Charters of Inchaffray Abbey, p. 106). 
In another place, the word is spelt /recellus (tbid., 
p. 108). Professor Mackinnon was of opinion that this 
word was formed from the Gaelic frithezl, ‘‘ a verb used 
in several shades of meaning, all carrying the idea of 
‘attending upon,’ ‘serving.’ Service, including watch 
and ward, might express the idea conveyed by the word 
here.’ Mr. W. A. Lindsay suggests that there is a 
word formed upon the same Gaelic vocable in a charter 
of 1272-3 by Alexander Cimyn, earl of Buchan, in 
which the grantees were declared to be free for ever 
“ab omni custuma, ab omni tol /rithelagio vel car- 
riagio’”’ (ibid., p. lui). If the last word was intended 
as a synonym for the antepenultimate, it indicates 
the nature of the service remitted, referring to a toll 
connected with transport. The word /fachalos has 
already been mentioned in connection with a Galloway 
charter. Mr. Cosmo Innes thought that frithalos was 
perhaps the correct reading. In either case, a re- 
lationship to the frecellus or fretellus is suggested. 
Most of the officials described above seem to have 
been laymen, some of whom, at any rate, performed 
certain necessary work in connection with the ecclesi- 
astical establishments. The fact of their survival in 
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the lowlands under their Gaelic names until a com- 
paratively late period is one more proof, although a 
minor one, of the continued existence of the Celts in 
their old homes. In this connection, I may note 
that the well-known Keledei, the so-called Culdees 
(both forms being based on the Gaelic céile Dé), pre- 
served their association with the ‘bishoprics of St. 
Andrews, Brechin, Dunblane,. Dunkeld, and _ Ross, 
the abbey of Iona, and possibly also the dioceses of 
Argyll and Caithness, till the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and with the first-mentioned bishopric even 
so late as the beginning of the fourteenth century., 

Mention has already been made of the fact that 
foreign ecclésiastics were introduced into Scotland, 
notably by David I. After some time,: this system 
ceased, and the Celts again obtained a less unfair share 
of the higher ecclesiastical appointments. _ These 
changes dre perhaps reflected in the Saints’ calendars. 
Doubtless as a result of the influence of Queen Margaret 
and her immediate descendants, very few Celtic saints 
figure in the contemporary calendars. In the thir- 
teenth century, we find the Celt coming into his own 
again, the churches frequently receiving double de- 
dications to Celtic and non-Celtic saints. The Breviary 
and the Martyrology of Aberdeen show an increased 
number of Celtic saints, and in the Litany of Dunkeld 
the vast majority are Celtic. 

As in the case of the Gaelic language, the Celtic 
laws and some of the Celtic customs gradually died 
out in the lowlands, but they remained sufficiently long 
to afford convincing proof that the Celt himself was 
not dispossessed. 
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The fourth section of the evidence for the lowland 
Celtic survival is concerned with the testimony of the 
historians. The expulsion of the Celt from such wide 
areas as the southern and eastern lowlands must 
certainly have attracted the attention, and invited the 
comment of the contemporary historians, assuming 
it to have taken place. The fact that none of these 
historians, who frequently noted things of much less 
importance, make the slightest reference to such an 
expulsion is in itself strong presumptive proof of its 
non-existence. Only two mediaeval historians, John 
of Fordun, and the writer of the Chronicon Anglo- 
Scoticum, mention even so much as a limited and 
restricted expulsion of the Celt, and Fordun, as already 
noted, was very far from being contemporary with the 
supposed events he undertakes to describe. The Irish 
annalists and the English chroniclers know absolutely 
nothing of the displacement theory. If David I. had 
pushed out the Celt, surely Ailred, his intimate friend 
and confidant, would have been cognisant of the fact. 
Yet Ailred is silent. One remark of his concerning 
David I have already quoted. His description of the 
royal policy is also worth quoting, although we must 
make all due allowances for Norman bias and prejudice. 
Ailred says that David, ‘‘ when exalted to the kingship, 
showed no pride in his manners, no cruelty in his words, 
nothing dishonourable in his deeds; and hence the 
whole barbarity of that (Scottish) nation was softened 
and immediately submitted itself to a king of so great 
benevolence and humility ; as if forgetting their natural 
fierceness, they submitted their necks to the laws which 
the royal gentleness dictated, and received with glad- 
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ness the peace which till then they did not know!” 
These exertions of Norman hyperbole, which so much 
commended themselves to the simple Fordun that he 
incorporated them in his history (Book V., ch. 37), 
do not even remotely suggest the expulsion of so much 
as a fraction of the population. 

I have already alluded to the remark of William of 
Newburgh concerning the treatment of the small 
minority of English burghers by the vast Celtic majority. 
It is also noticeable that the work known as Gesta 
Regis Henrici 11., formerly, but erroneously, ascribed 
to Benedict of Peterborough, says that, in 1174, the 
Galloway men expelled all the bailiffs and guards whom 
the king of Scotland had set over them, slew all the 
English and French they could seize, captured and | 
destroyed all the castles, killing all the inmates. Two 
years later, Gilbert of Galloway ordered that all . 
foreigners should be either exiled or executed. These - 
drastic proceedings hardly suggest that the Anglo- 
Norman adventurers were predominant in the southern 
province. The men of Galloway, when left to them- 
selves, always showed themselves capable of dealing 
with their own aliens. Asa matter of fact, the relative 
numerical proportions of the two peoples in that very 
Celtic principality may be taken as fairly representative 
of the general proportion elsewhere in “ lowland ”’ 
Scotland, outside Lothian, of course, and the early 
burghs. In connection with what has been said here 
and elsewhere concerning the province of ‘‘ Galloway,” 
it is important to remember that that term was some- 
times used in the days of David to cover much of the 
modern counties of Ayr and Renfrew. — In the time of 
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William the Lion, the special Galloway judges met at 
Lanark, where they made regulations concerning the 
payment of can, for the guidance of the mari of the 
province (Acts Parl. Scot. 1, 56). In the reign of 
Robert I., Irvine in Ayrshire was also described as 
being in Galloway. 

Describing the mission of the Earl of Gloucester 
to the young king Alexander III. in 1255, the English 
chronicler, Matthew Paris, says that a great host of 
Scots surrounded the castle of Edinburgh, “ which is in 
the entrance to their land ”’ (Chronica Majora, V. 506). 
Here again we have evidence of a Celtic uprising in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as a protest against 
the interference of Englishmen. It is a remarkable 
and suggestive fact that such expulsions as we do 
actually read of in the pages of the .contemporary 
historians, in the period the displacement theorists 
have in mind, say between the years 1000 and 1300, 
have reference, not to Celts, but to Teutons, such as 
Englishmen and Normans in the south, and Norsemen 
in the west. So far from the Teuton expelling the 
Celt, it is rather the case that the Celt expelled the 
Teuton on more than one occasion. 

The supposed racial differences between ‘‘ high- 
landers’’ and “ lowlanders’’ may be conveniently 
dealt with here. They find no support in the pages 
of the early Scottish and English historians. The 
latter had not yet discovered that the two-nation theory 
would be a valuable political asset to England in its 
dealings with its northern neighbour! I have already 
alluded to John of Fordun’s remark that two languages: 
were spoken in Scotland, the Scottish and the Teutonic. 
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He adds that the speakers of the Scottish language 
inhabit the hill country and the outer isles, and that 
the speakers of the Teutonic language dwell in the 
maritime regions and the plains (Book II., ch. 9).- It 
is noteworthy that Fordun does not say that the Scottish 
speech is confined to what are commonly termed the 
Highlands, i.e. the hill country in the north of Scotland. 
Everyone knows that there are hills, some of respectable 
height, even in the “‘ lowlands.’’ As already remarked, 
Gaelic continued to exist in the south of Scotland for 
long after Fordun’s time, even in some of the more 
low-lying districts” Fordun’s very general description 
is no way opposed to this fact. He also says that these 
Scottish-speaking hillmen are hostile to the English, 
and even to their own nation, on account of the differ- 
ence of speech (populo quidem Anglorum et linguae, sed 
et propriae nation, propter linguarum dwersitatem), 
meaning, of course, that they are hostile to the Teutonic 
speakers and the Teutonised government. The use 
of the phrase propria natio expressly implies, as Prof. 


- Rait has pointed out, that Fordun recognised that 


the speakers of both languages in Scotland belonged to 
one and the same nation. The theory of racial diver- 
gence, the two-nation theory, was unknown to Fordun. 
Like the Englishman, Ailred, whose description. he 
quotes, as already remarked, he mentions no displace- 
ment when discussing the Davidian innovations. Out- 
side Lothian, he does not mention the presence of Eng- 
lish settlers, anothersignificant silence. Instead, he 
quotes, and inferentially expresses his approval of, a 
remark of Isidore’s to the effect that the Scottish people 
resemble the Irish in all things (similis per omnia), 
in language, manners, and character. 
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Hector Boece, writing a century later, also man- 
tains a significant silence on the subject of the supposed 
Saxon descent of the lowlanders and the supposed 
expulsion of the Celt. He says instead :—‘‘ We who- 
have our abode on the confines of England, through 
much commerical intercourse and wars, have learned 
the Saxon speech, and have forsaken our own ”’ (Saxonum 
linguam . . . didicimus nostramque deseruimus). The 
language was pushed out to a certain extent, but not 
the men. Like Fordun, Boece adds that the hillmen 
(gut montana incolunt) still speak their own language. 

As we have seen, William Dunbar, the Lothian poet, 
fervently hated the Gael, or said he did, at any rate. 
Yet even Dunbar does not suggest that the lowlanders 
are of a different race to their northern fellow-country- 
men. If he had entertained such a theory, he had an 
opportunity of airing it in his poem, In Vyce maisi 
vicious, dealing with the rebellion of Domhnull Odhar, 
but it is significant that he said nothing on the subject. 

John Major, writing about 1520, makes several 
noteworthy references to the two languages ( Historia, 
Book I., ch. 8-9). He says, for example, that one-half 
of Scotland spoke Gaelic in his time, and that many 
more did so a short time previously (adhuc Scotiae ferme 
medietas Hibernice loquitur, et a paucis retroactis diebus 
plures Hibernice loquuti sunt). He also says that 
“we (i.e. the Scottish people generally) trace. our 
descent from the Irish . . . This we learn from the 
English Bede . . . Their speech is another proof of 
this,” and again, “I say, then, from whomsoever the 
Irish traced their descent, from the same source come 
the Scots, though at one remove, as with son and 
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grandfather.”’ 
gesting a descent from the English, he emphasises the 
relationship with the Irish. 

Later on in the same century, Bishop Leslie wrote 
his -De Gestis Scotorum, which Father Dalrymple 
translated into English in 1596. The latter says that 
“the mair politick Scottis,” by which phrase he 
translates the bishop’s politiores Scoti, use the “‘ Ingles 
toung,”’ and that “the rest of the Scottis . . . thay 
vse thair alde Irishe toung ”’ ( Historie of Scotland, I. 
85, 86). About 1630, James Howell wrote that, 
“the antient langage of Scotland is Irish, which the 
mountaineers and divers of the plain retain to this 
day ”’ (Fanuliar Letters, Book II., Letter 55). 

Thus, in not a single instance, do we find even a 
suggestion to the effect that those Scots who spoke 
what is indifferently described as the Scottish or Irish 
language were at any time expelled from the lowlands 
to the hill-country by the speakers of the Teutonic 
language, or that the two linguistic groups differed 
as regards “race.” Fordun indeed said that the 
difference of language had created a hostile feeling. 
Major went somewhat further, and said that the Irish- 
speaking Scots hated the others on account of their 
differing speech. Bishop Leslie regarded the Gaelic- 
speaking Scots as “ feri et sylvestres,”” which Father 
Dalrymple too freely translated as “ outlawis and 
wylde peple,’’ but significantly added that they were 
so regarded because they“held to their old institutions 
and customs. The net result of all this comment is 
that such bad feeling as existed between the two 
linguistic groups was due-to the fact that the Teu- 
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tonised Scots had forsaken their ancient language and 
institutions, from which the obvious moral may be 
drawn that there would have been no bad feeling if 
they had not been so foolish and so unreflecting. 
The famous battle of “‘ the red Harlaw ”’ is popv- 
larly regarded as a conflict for’ supremacy between 
‘Celt ” and “Saxon.” The description of the battle, 
therefore, should form a sort of acid test for the two- 
nation theory. Yet, as Prof. Rait again points out, 
the various accounts suggest no racial or. national 
difference whatever between the two contending 
factions. The Book of Pluscarden gives a very short 
account of the battle and then adds in:a delightfully 
casual fashion that the town of Cupar was burnt in the 
same year. A supposed racial conflict of tremendous 
national importance is put on the same level as the 
burning of an insignificant provincial town! The 
phrases of Boece and Major both imply that they know 
nothing of any alleged racial differences between the 
combatants. Boece refers to the Earl of Marr’s army 
as the “Scots of the opposite side” (Scoti adversae 
partis). This implies a common national allegiance 
on the part of both sides. Major remarks that such 
numbers never engaged in a more dangerous battle 
even with foreigners (cum exteris) (Historia, Book VI., 
ch. 10). This phrase implies that neither side at 
darlaw was foreign to the other. As a matter of fact, 
the so-called “ lowland’ army was probably quite as 
Celtic as the army of the Lord of the Isles, if not 
more so. As regards descent, both sides were pre- 
dominatingly Celtic, the latter army being tinctured 
with a Norse element, and the former with a Norman 
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and Flemish element. The Saxons were quite a long 
way off, in Lothian and England. 

It is also significant that the Irish annalists, al- 
though making many references to Scottish history, 
nowhere mention any “ racial’’ difference between 
lowland Scots on the one hand, and highland Scots. 
“and the Irish themselves on the other. Further, the 
frequent use of the phrase, ‘ Ireland’ and Scotland,”’ 
in the folk-tales, as well as in the annals, implies a 
recognition, not only of the fact that the Scottish people 
form a fairly homogeneous national unit, but also of 
their essential oneness with the Irish Gael. 

In this connection it is interesting to trace the . 
genesis of the phrases “ highland” and “ lowland.” 
Andrew of Wyntoun is the first writer to make mention 
of the former word. In the pages of his Orygynale 
Cronykil, written about 1420-4, he twice refers to the 
“hieland men,” or three times, if a variant reading 
of the Lansdowne MS. be accepted. A few lines later 
he uses-the phrase “‘ Scottis hielande men ”’ (Vol. VI., 
pp. 371-2). The word “ lowland ”’ does not make its 
appearance till another century had nearly passed 
away, when William Dunbar employs it in his Flyting 
with Kennedie (line 56), written in 1504-5 in all proba- 
bility, according to the late Mr. F. J. Amours. In 
1520, John Major introduced Latin translations of the 
two terms, alta terra and ima terra, into one page of his 
history (Book I. ch. 8). Thus, so far as written litera- 
ture is concerned, “‘ lowlanders’’ and “ highlanders,”’ 
as such, have only had a brief existence of some four 
or five hundred years. The ancestors of both had 
lived in Scotland for hundreds, even thousands, of 
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years previously, yet no mention was even made of 
such a distinction until the days of the writers men- 
tioned, all of them English-speakers, and one of them, 
William Dunbar, a native of Lothian, who habitually 
sneered at all things Gaelic. It’ is yet significant 
that none of them, not even Dunbar, as already re- 
marked, suggest any racial or national difference be- 
tween their highlanders and lowlanders. It was 
reserved for an Englishman, Philemon Holland, to lay 
more emphasis on this unfortunate terminology. In 
1610, he wrote that “ the Scots are divided into Hecht- 
landmen and Lawlandmen’”’ (Camden’s Britannia, I. 
155). The italics are mine. The English were perhaps 
becoming dimly conscious that these imaginary divi- 
sions might prove useful to them, if properly exploited. 
It was, and is, to the interests of English imperialism, 
acting on the maxim “ divide and rule,’’ to create and 
perpetuate the fiction of a Teutonic lowland “ race,” 
divided in many ways from a supposed Celtic and 
“ highland ”’ race. 

So far as popular belief is concerned, Sir Walter 
Scott must regretfully be credited with the wide 
diffusion of the racial difference hypothesis. Appar- 
ently, Tobias Smollett was the first writer to refer to 
the lowlanders as ‘“‘ Saxons.’” He employed this er- 
roneous terminology in his Humphry Clinker, written 
in 1771. But it was Scott who gave the error a world- 
wide currency. In that respect, his poems and novels 
did much harm to Scotland. Yet at the same time 
he helped to clear the Teutonised mind of many errors 
concerning the so-called highlanders, errors which had 
their origin in the gradual death of the language in the 
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lowlands, even though his portraiture of the “ Gael ”’ 
introduced new inaccuracies in matters of detail into the 
popular mind. Civil wars, largely due to English in- 
fluence, as well as a different environment, had intro- 
duced or materially accentuated points of difference be- 
tween the various sections of the Scottish people. Scott, 
on the whole, did much to draw them together again 
into a kindlier brotherhood, and this, assuredly, is not 
the least of the many services that his country owes 
to the great lowland Celt. 

Another noteworthy circumstance in~ connection 
with the words “ highlander”’ and “ lowlander’’ is 
that there are no equivalent terms for them in the old 
Scottish tongue. The Gaelic language knows nothing 
of these fictitious distinctions, although the words 
Gatdheal and Gail are of‘en so translated by ignorant 
people. The former word has been anglicised ‘‘.Gael,”’ 
a word which answers every requirement of terminology. 
The word, Gall, originally meant “ foreigner’’ or 
‘“stranger.’’ In course of time, it became applied to 
those Celts in the south and east of Scotland who had 
lost their Celtic speech, and who had adopted instead 
that of the intruding stranger and the foreign over- 
lord. When the people in the geographical ‘‘,lowlands ” 
had, as a whole, forsaken their ancestral Gaelic speech, 
then, by the accident of circumstances, the word Gall 
did come to denote the same thing as he word “ low- 
lander,’’ just as the word Gaidheal became more or 
less identified with the English word “ highlander,”’ 
although were it not for popular habits in nomenclature, 
the identity would have been less and less pronounced 
as the “ highlanders”’ in their turn began to turn 
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their backs on the language of their fathers. Let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that the “ high- 
landers ’’ had been the first to lose the language, and 
that the “ lowlanders”” had retained it more or less. 
Under such circumstances, Gaidheal would have come 
to connote “ lowlander,’’ and Gall “ highlander.” 
This also shews the absurdity of the mistranslations 
referred to. Similar remarks apply to _Gaidhealtachd 
and Galldachd, the Gaelic-speaking districts and the 
English-speaking districts. These words, in them- 
selves, have nothing whatever to do with the geo- 
graphical distinctions underlying the words “ high- 
land ’’ and “ lowland,’”’ any more than they have in 
Ireland to-day, where there are no “ highlands ”’ and 
no “ lowlands”’ in popular terminology, although we 
do find a Gaedhealtacht and a. Galldacht, soon, however, 
to be merged together again into-a greater Gaedheal- 
tacht, territorially identical with Eire itself, through 
the instrumentality of the Gaelic League. May a 
similar transformation speedily make itself apparent 
in our own country ! 
: As purely geographical terms, the words “‘ high- 
land ’’ and ‘““lowland ’’ have their uses, and as such 
they have been used in the course of this article, al- 
though, at the same time, the latter word is inappli- 
cable, strictly speaking, to much of the country in the 
south of Scotland. For that reason, the phrase, 
‘‘Southern Upl&nds ”’ has come into fashion in works 
dealing with geology and topography. For the sake 
of brevity, however, I have used the word “ lowlands ” 
to cover this last-mentioned area as well as the central 
lowland plain and the north-eastern lowlands from 


Fife to Moray. 
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In view of what has been said above, we may now 
define “‘ highlanders’’ and “‘ lowlanders,”’ so far as any 
supposed racial or national difference is concerned, in 
the following manner. The “ highlanders”’ are an 
imaginary people who were driven in imagination be- 
hind a more or less imaginary“ highland line” by 


imaginary ‘‘Saxons”’ called lowlanders, at some 


equally imaginary period of time, conveniently left 
more or less undefined. 

The fifth section of the evidence in favour of the 
essential Celticity of Scotland as a whole is concerned 
with the subject of ‘place-names. Here, there is no 
need to do more than to make a comparatively brief 
reference to that matter, for a glance at any series of 
large-scale maps of Scotland is sufficient to convince 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of Celtic place- 
name vocables that- the vast majority of our place- 
names are of Celtic origin. This applies to the lowlands 
outside Lothian, as well as to the highlands. Even 
in Lothian, however, Celtic place-names are very 
numerous indeed in the west and north of the province. 
As we pass from East Lothian (Haddington) into Mid- 
lothian and then into West Lothian (Linlithgow), the 
increase in the number of Celtic placenames is most 


marked and suggestive. Even in Berwickshire, the. 
-most English county in Scotland, there are a few Celtic 


placenames. In Scotland, as a whole, it has been 
estimated that the proportion of Celtic placenames to 
English names is as ten to one. The Teutonic place- 
names are chiefly confined to the coast. For instance, 
in Aberdeenshire, while on the coast the proportion 
between the Gaelic and English placenames is as two 
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to three, the proportion in the interior of the county 
is as three to one. The rapid diminution and the 
final almost complete extinction of Teutonic place- 
names on going inland, not only in Aberdeenshire, 
but in the other counties of the ancient kingdom of 
Scotia, and even to a lesser extent in the counties south 
of the Forth, point to the fact that the Teutonic element 
in the population was, and is, confined mainly to the 
coast. Otherwise, if the ‘Teutons had spread inland 
‘to any considerable extent, the placenames of the 
interior would be far more Teutonic than they are. 
Further, most of the Teutonic names are of com- 
paratively recent origin, due to the anglicisation of the 
country. Many of them are mere translations of the 
older Celtic names. ‘‘ Falkirk,”’ for example, is but a 
translation of the Gaelic “‘ Eaglais bhreac,”” by which 
name the place is still known to the Scottish-speaking 
Celts. It was known to Symeon of Durham as “‘ Eggles- 
-breth”’ (Historia Regum, II. 211). Similarly “ Bat 
Chet ’’ has been turned into the absurd and meaning- 
less ‘“‘ Bathgate.”’ 

The place-name ‘‘ Edinburgh,” although often said 
to be Teutonic, and assumed to mean the “ burgh of 
Edwin,” is far more likely to be Celtic, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Peter Millar nearly thirty years ago (Proc. 
Soc. Antig. Scot., XXIII. 323). The name may, per- 
haps, be considered here, because of the general interest 
attaching to the name of the capital of Scotland, and 
not because it is in any way suggested that any special 
importance is to be attached to its probably Celtic 
origin in itself, or that it is to be looked upon as a sort 


of ‘‘ test-case.”’ Even if the name were not Celtic, 
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that fact would not affect the general argument from 
place-names as given above. : 

In the course of his article, Mr. Millar reminded us 
that some of the Welsh manuscripts make mention of 
Mynyd Eiddin and Ddin Eiddin. Such Irish annals 
as the Annals of Ulster, the Annals of Tigernach, and 
the Chronicon Scotorum refer to the ‘ obsessio Etin ” 
in the year 637, although the place indicated may be 
Carriden, and not Edinburgh. The Pictish Chronicle, 
compiled at the close of the tenth, or the beginning of 
the eleventh century, employs the phrase, ‘‘ oppidum 
Eden.’ Although many of these chronicles are of 
comparatively late date in their present form, yet they 
embody tradition of a far earlier date than is to be 
found in-any other document relating to Edinburgh. 
The charter evidence points in the same direction as 
that of the chronicles already mentioned. In Sir 
A. C. Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters, there are some 
twenty-seven charters in which the town is referred to 
by name. Only one of these charters, and that a 
comparatively late one, uses the form ‘‘ Edwinesburg,”’ 
on which has been built the theory of the Teutonic 
origin of the name of the town. The forms “ Edin,”’ 


“Eden,” or“ Edene’’ occur in twenty charters, ‘‘Edenes”’ - 


in five, and ‘‘ Eduenes’”’ in one, probably spurious. 
“Edenes ”’ looks like an English possessive case— 
compare the English plural mac-leins already mentioned 
—based upon the essentially Celtic ‘‘ Eden ’’ or ‘‘Edene”’ 
and not upon the English “ Edwin.’’ Thus the pro- 
bably Celtic forms in ‘“‘ Eden,” etc., outnumber the 
English form “‘ Edwin’ by.twenty-five to one. Later 
charters give very similar results. “‘ Edinburgh,” 
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therefore, is in all probability to be regarded as a name 
partly Celtic and partly Teutonic, the latter element 
being only supplied by the suffix ‘‘ burgh,’’ which has 
replaced the Celtic “‘dun” on the lips of English 
speakers. The Gaelic-speaking Celts have preserved 
the form “ Dun Eideann ’’ to the present day. There 
are other ‘‘ Edin ’’ place-names in other parts of Scot- 
land, some of them even in the lowlands, where an 
‘“‘ Edwin ” etymology would be absurd. The eminent 
French Celtic scholar, the late M. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, traced the origin of the name to Idi#nos A%tduani, 
i.e. “‘ forteresse d’ Aiduanos’”’ (Revue Celtique, XV. 
234). 

Even the early English chronicles make no mention 
of the “‘ Edwin ”’ theory when treating of the events 
of that king’s reign. It is true that Symeon of Dur- 
ham, or a later interpolater, uses the form ‘‘ Edwines- 
burch”’ in the description of the diocese of Lindis- 


farne, already referred to at the beginning of this 
article. But Symeon himself wrote as late as 1130, 
so that in any case the two “ Edwin ”’ forms are enor- 
mously outnumbered by contemporaneous forms in 
“Edin,” etc. John Major, although always scrupulously 
fair to the English enemies of Scotland, makes no mention 


, 


of an ‘ Edwia’”’ origin of the place-name, when he 
discusses that matter in his history (Book I., chap. 13). 
The Englishman, Camden, in his Britannia, suggests, 
like Major, an impossible derivation, but knows nothing 
of the ‘‘ Edwin ”’ theory, which is probably due to late 
and unauthentic Northumbrian tradition, the general 
acceptance of which in Scotland is merely one of the 
many unfortunate results of the process of anglicisation. 
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In recent times, Maitland and Chalmers were the 
first to revive this heresy. The balance of evidence is 
decisively in favour of the view that the capital of 
Scotland, so far from being named after an English 
robber-king of the name of Edwin, bears a name in all 
respects Celtic, as is only fitting. 

We now come to the consideration of the sixth and 
last section of the evidence, that derived from anthro- 
pology. This, in general, supports the conclusions 
already arrived at on-historical grourds. Many years 
ago, Dr. John Beddoe led the way in the compilation 
of statistics concerning the hair and eye colour, the 
cephalic index, stature, and other similar matters, in 
so far as the people of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
England are concerned. More recently, an elaborate 
investigation into the hair and eye colour of Scottish 
school children was conducted under the inspiration 
and guidance of Messrs. John Gray and J. F. Tocher. 
Their results, published in the pages of Biometrika and 
the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, can 
only be dealt with very generally in this place. 

Broadly speaking, we find that these investigations 
show that the west of Scotland is much darker than the 
east as regards hair colour. Thereis no such difference, 
speaking generally, between North and South, i.¢., 
between “ Highlands ’’ and “ Lowlands.”” In the case 
of the country south of the Firths of Clyde and Forth, 
we have already seen that, while the population of rural 
Lothian is mainly Teutonic, that of Strathclyde and 
Galloway is still predominatingly Celtic by descent. 
Thus, in southern Scotland, we find the same correlation 
between a relatively fair-haired population and Teu- 
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tonism on the one hand, and a relatively darker-haired 
population and Celticism on the other, that we find in 
England, a correlation which is susceptible of the same 
explanation, viz., the influence of the barbarian invasion 
after the withdrawal of the Roman legions. In the case 
of the country north of the firths, this explanation will 
not hold, in view of the fact that that part of Scotland 
was not the victim of Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

We have already seen that the Picts retained their 
hold on east-central Scotland, although that region was 
the scene, to a greater or lesser extent, of Dalriadic 
colonization in the middle and end of the ninth century, 
and that their descendants bearing Celtic names were 
still there after the imaginary Davidian displacement, 
although the north-east coast had been subject, firstly 
to Norse invasion, especially in the remote north, and 
then to a limited Teutonic-burghal colonisation. The 


Picts were probably the representatives of the Cale- 
donians of Tacitus, who described them, or perhaps the 


” 


predominant Celtic caste, as having “ rutilae comae 
and large limbs, no doubt from information given him by 
his father-in-law, Agricola. The word “‘ rutilus,” often 
rendered ‘‘ruddy,’’ sometimes bears a wider signification, 
such as that of “ red, inclining to golden yellow,’ and 
was therefore perhaps applied by Tacitus to hair of a 
medium colour in general. It is significant that we find 
in north-east Scotland to-day a relatively high percen- 
tage of brown and fair hair. At first sight, it seems as if 
there would be a difficulty in apportioning this high 
percentage among the descendants of the Picts on the 
one hand and the Teutonic settlers on the other. But 
it is important to note that the more pronouncedly 
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fair-haired areas are such districts as the great river- 
valleys, like those of the Spey, Don, and Tay, which are 
precisely those best adapted for the purposes of Teu-_ 
tonic invasion, or, for that matter, of any other alien 
invasion... The high percentage of fair hair which we 
find in such districts may, therefore, be explained as 
partly due to Norse invasion, and partly to the early 
growth of a foreign burghal population in Aberdeen, 
and other similar places in the entrances to these great 
river-valleys. The highest percentage is at the mouth 
of the Spey, where it rises to 33°67, as compared with 
29-32 for the greater part of the lower Spey valléy, 
and 26°1 for the whole of Scotland. 

In those parts of north-east Scotland not so closely 
associated with the great river-valleys, especially where 
high cliffs form what were in early days natural ram- 
pants against invasion, there is a relatively greater 
prevalence of darker hair, of the colour technically 
known as brown or medium. It is in districts 
such: as these that we would naturally expect 
the Teutonic element to be proportionately smaller, 
and the Pictish element proportionately greater. Such 
districts are Angus and Mearns, which, as we have seen, 
retained not only a Celtic population, even in their 
lowland areas, but one which continued Celtic-speaking 
till a comparatively late date. Dr. Beddoe regarded 
the tall red-haired men of Atholl, Badenoch, and Marr 
as being typically representative of the Caledonians 
of Tacitus. Thus, for the reasons given, it would 
in all probability be a mistake to regard the varieties 
of hair termed brown, red, and fair, in north-east 
Scotland as being wholly due to Teutonic influence, 
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as some have done. It is only the slight excess of fair 
hair, such as we find in the great river-valleys, that can 
reasonably be ascribed to this source, if we pay due 
regard to the facts of history. Of course, a certain 
amount of the medium hair-colour may be due to 
blending between the two extremes, dark and fair. 
In Orkney and Shetland, in eastern Caithness, and in 
the northern part of the Lews, there is a relatively 
high amount of fair hair, undoubtedly due to Teutonic 
influence. As is well-known, these districts were 
thoroughly colonised by the Norse invaders. 

It only remains now to consider the case of the 
western Highlands. Here we find, as also in Galloway, 
a relatively large amount of dark and black hair, as 
compared with Scotland generally. For example, in 
Islay, Jura, West Kintyre, and Cowal, the dark hair 
percentage in the case of boys amounts to over 3], 
as compared with a general Scottish average of 25. 
When we remember that these and the adjacent dis- 
tricts formed the ancient Dalriada, colonised in the 
early centuries of the Christian era by men from 
Ireland, where also there is a relatively large amount 
of dark and black hair, the explanation is obvious. 
Racial identity is also suggested by the fact that in 
Ireland, as in Argyll and Galloway, dark hair is com- 
monly associated with light-coloured eyes. In the 
Book of Genealogies, the Irish historian, Dubhalt- 
ach Mac Firbisigh, wrote that those who were white 
of skin and brown of hair, and possessing certain mental 
characteristics that need not detain us here, were the 
descendants of the sons of Miledh, that those who were 
fair-haired were the descendants of the Tuatha Dé 
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Danaan, and that those who were black-haired were the 
descendants of the Firbolg. The Firbolg were one 
of the pre-Celtic peoples. It seems, then, that the 
dark-haired population of Ireland and Dalriada re- 
presents rather the Gaelicised Mediterranean race than 
anything else. In Fifeshire there is also a relatively 
high amount of dark hair, a circumstance which is in 
accordance with suggested Dalriadic settlements in 
that quarter. The anthropological evidence clearly 
shows that the Dalriads, like the Picts, were compounded 
of both Celtic and pre-Celtic elements. It also shows 
that the people of the Western Isles and the coast 
of the opposite mainland, except in special areas such 
as Lewis, were not very materially altered by the Norse 
invasion and overlordship, so far as their descent or 
“blood ’’ is concerned. This is in no way opposed 
to the fact that their rulers, the kings*of Innse-Gall, 
the MacLeod chiefs and others, were of Norse extrac- 
tion originally. a 

As already stated, the fair-hair percentage for 
Scotland is 26:1. In thoroughly Teutonic countries, 
it is very much higher, being 82 in Schleswig-Holstein, 
the fatherland of the ancient Angles, from whom. the 
English boast, or used to boast, their descent. It is 
724 in Prussia, and 75°3 in the case of the Swedish 
conscripts. Even if we went so far as to regard the 
whole of Scotland’s 26:1 per cent. as Teutonic, we should 
still, in view of these figures, be driven to “‘ the con- 
clusion that the pure Norse or Anglo-Saxon element 
in our population is by no means predominant.” 
Again, Scotland’s brown-hair percentage is 42:1, as 
compared with 26 for Prussia, and 21°6 for the Swedish 
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conscripts. Further, the percentage of dark and black 
hair in Scotland is 26°4, as compared with 1°3 for 
Prussia, and 0°8 for the Swedish conscripts, ‘‘ which 
again demonstrates how far the population of Scotland 
is from being a pure Anglo-Saxon or Norse type.” 

Dr. Beddoe, in his Races of Britain, gave some 
suggestive figures in regard to the cephalic index, the 
proportion which the breadth of the head bears to the 
length, expressed as a percentage. This ranges from 
76°27 to 76°92 inthe rural districts of Scotland, and 
reaches 77°5 in the case of those whom Dr. Beddoe 
termed ‘educated Scots.”’ The figures for Ireland 
range from 76 to 77°8. The contrast with typically 
Teutonic districts is somewhat marked, the -east of 
England having an index of 78°56, Norway 78°76, 
Sweden, Hanover, and East Friesland 79°2, and Den- 
mark 80°5. Further, as most people are aware, the 
Scottish people, as a whole, are considerably taller 
than the English, this difference being especially marked 
in the case of the Galloway Celts. 

Thus, looking at matters from a purely anthro- 
pological point of view, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the Scot is very far from belonging to an English 
or any other essentially Teutonic type. The anthro- 
pological evidence supports the general conclusions 
reached on historical grounds, and the evidence of 
place-names. Any of our six divisions of evidence ' 
taken separately would afford excellent reasons for 
rejecting the theory of displacement and all that it 
involves. The cumulative effect of the six divisions is 
absolutely conclusive in regard to the matter. 

We have already seen that the only part of Scotland 
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where English blood really predominates is the ancient 
province of Lothian, which embraced not only the 
three modern Lothian counties—west, mid, and east— 
but also the counties of Berwick and Roxburgh and 


‘parts of Selkirk and Peebles. But even Lothian is 


very far from being a purely Teutonic province. Such 


‘ an assumption would constitute a grave departure from 


the facts, West Lothian, a part of the ancient Manau, 
and Peebles are probably more Celtic than Teutonic. 
Even in Berwickshire, the most Teutonic county:in Scot- 
land, a few Celtic placenames, as already mentioned, at- 


test the presence of the Gael and the Brython. According - 


to the census of 1911, the population of the three counties 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Haddington amounted, in 
round figures, to 120,000. If to this we add the popu- 
lation of Selkirkshire and rural Midlothian (excluding 
the towns of Edinburgh and Leith), we arrive at a total 
of 251,000, which is 5°3 per cent. of the total population 
of Scotland. The two towns just mentioned are 
excluded because a city population is drawn from all 
parts of the country, and is not recruited solely from 
the immediate vicinity, of which it is not anthropolo- 
gically representative. Partly for this reason, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, and partly owing to the 
general conditions of town life, a city populatiom is 
pronouncedly darker, as regards hair and eye colour, 
than the surrounding districts. For these reasons, 
the two towns are better excluded from our calculations. 
If in a fit of somewhat unnecessary statistical generosity 
we allow the “‘ English’ element another quarter of a 
million, for the districts outside the areas mentioned, 
the “ English ” total would only come to half a million, 
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a very small minority. Of course, it is not to be 
assumed for a moment that all the inhabitants of these 
counties are to be regarded as Englishmen. Such a 
supposition would be absurd as well as highly offensive, 
quite as much so as the conclusion that anyone with 
pronouncedly fair hair isnot a Scotsman. Our anthro- 
pological studies are concerned more with the general 
type than with individuals. The ‘ Saix-Brits”’ of 
Lothian, like the people of the rest of Scotland, are of 
mixed origin as regards race, and have been so long 
associated with the stirring events of Scottish history 
that they cannot for a moment be regarded as anything 
else but Scotsmen from a national point of view. 
Race must not be confounded with nationality. 

The general conclusion arrived at, based chiefly on 
the recorded facts of history, but supported by other 
evidence, is that the Teutonic element in Scotland 


/ 


forms only a minority of the population, even in the 
so-called lowlands. The Scottish people are still 
mainly Celtic by descent, 7.e. they are the descendants 
in the main of the Celtic-speaking people of the days 
of Malcolm Canmore. A few alien elements have since 


_ been introduced into the country, but not enough to 
make any material difference in the racial composition 
of the people. There was no wholesale displacement of 
the Celt by the Teuton. Mr. Robertson alluded in 
scathing terms to the “ extravagant nature of the theory 
which supposes ancient Scotia to have been filled with 
a population unknown to history. .... The whole 
theory is mythical. Such a measure (of wholesale 
displacement) would have raised all Scotia to the 


Forth, all Lothian to the Tweed, in one general blaze 
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The Celt in Scotland 

of insurrection. . . . The true result of the measures 
of David and his successors was to feudalise the settled 
portion of the kingdom, not to convert it into a desert 
by the extermination or displacement of the original 
population ’’ (Early Kings, pp. 485, 498-9). Scotland, 
in fact, so far from being a Teutonic nation with a 
Celtic fringe, as the prejudiced and the ignorant still 
affirm, is rather a Celtic nation with a Teutonic fringe. 
The trickster’s dodge of dividing the Scottish people 
into “highlanders” and “lowlanders,” and _ the 
underlying assumption .of deeply-seated racial and . 
other differences, is, no doubt, useful from the point 
of view of the imperial propaganda of an alien people, 
but that is no reason whatever why the Scottish people 
should lend themselves to the perpetuation of these 
unscientific distinctions, which are as prejudicial to the 
interests of the nation as they are opposed to the con- 
clusions of historical study. soe 

On the other hand, no one will deny that there have 
been very great changes in Scotland since the days of 
Canmore, changes which, to the superficial observer, 
bear the appearance of having been due to the partial 
displacement of the old population. Displacement 
there certainly was, but it was a displacement, not of 
men, but of culture. The language and customs of 
the Celt gradually gave way to the language and cus- 
toms of his ancient enemies. The Englishman ;has 
conquered Scotland, not so much on the field of battle, 
as by the more subtle and dangerous methods of 
peaceful penetration. Some countries absorb their 
alien population. The Gaels in Ireland did so for 
centuries, and the descendants of the Anglo-Norman 
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invaders became, so the English complained, more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. But in Scotland, since 
the days of Malcolm Canmore, the converse process 
has been slowly—very slowly it is true, but none the 
less surely—at work. The alien Englishman has 
absorbed, and is still absorbing, the Celt.. But, for 
some centuries, in spite of a feudalised government, 
Scotland remained essentially and predominatingly 
Celtic, not only as regards descent, as it still is, but in 
language and in national ‘ideals generally. When 
Edward I., one of the cleverest and most persevering 
of the unscrupulous brood of English militarists, made 
his carefully prepared and entirely unprovoked assault 
upon the rights and liberties of the Scottish nation, 
his schemes were wrecked by the unwavering and 
persistent opposition of the Gaelic-speaking people of 
Scotland. English imperialism hurled itself on the rock 
of Gaelic nationalism, and was dashed te pieces. Some 
of the’ Anglo-Norman nobles repeatedly changed sides, 
as the tide of battle favoured first one nation and then 
the other, while the largely English population of 
Lothian distinguished themselves in the course of the 
long and agonised struggle only by ignominiously 
collapsing after the first shock, just as two and a half 
centuries earlier their English kinsmen had collapsed 
after Hastings. The burden of the fight fell on the 
Celtic people of Scotland, south as well as north, east 
as well as west, who fought valiantly for the freedom 
and the rights of the nation their fathers had created, 
and which they themselves were determined to preserve 
inviolate, and who went.to the wars moreover, led by 


men of Celtic descent and of Gaelic speech—heroes - 
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such as William Wallace, Andrew Moray, and many 
others, whose self-sacrificing work alone made possible 
the ultimate success of the great national protagonist, 
Robert Bruce, after he had laid aside the vacillating 
policy that marked his youth.* 

Not tili the Gaelic language was dying in the lowlands, 
not till the religious prejudices aroused by the so-called 
Reformation came to confuse still further the political 
judgment of men already more or less anglicised, and 
made them seek alliance with England the enemy, 
rather than remain loyal to Scotland, not till then did 
English influence attain that commanding position in 
our country, which ultimately enabled it, by means of 
the Act of Union, to destroy those national liberties 
which the Celts of Scotland had established and 
maintained. The history of Scotland, like that of 
other countries, shows the close relationship that must 
necessarily exist between the status of the national 
language on the one hand, and political well-being 
on the other. 4 

Since the Act of Union, an act of no moral or con- 
stitutional validity, passed as it was by the corrupting 
influence of English gold,.and in defiance of the clearly 
expressed wishes of the vast majority of the Scottish 
people, there has indeed been a displacement of that 
people on a gigantic scale, a scale far beyond that of 
the imaginary displacement of the Davidian age. 
The wholesale displacement which the Normanised 
kings never attempted, and which they would certainly 

* This aspect of the War of Independence has been recently 


considered at length by Mr. E. M. Barron in his able monograph 
dealing with that incident in our history. ‘ 
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have failed to achieve if they had been so unpatriotic 
and so foolish as to attempt it, was at last carried out 
with a large measure of success in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, by the adherents of an alien 
landlordism, and with the connivance, if not the actual 
encouragement, of the English government. — The 
Celts were driven, not only from the plains of the south, 
but from the glens of the north, to make way for a 
new population of sheep and deer and shooting tenants. 
The new homes of the exiled population were the barren 
seashores, the unhealthy towns, or the distant shores 
of America or Australasia. 

Within the last few years there has arisen a movement 
for the re-Gaelicisation of the land, not only in language, 
but also in culture and in national ideals. At the back 
of that movement, the, Celts of Scotland—no matter 
where residing—should take their stand. Even unto 
the men of the Lothians, partly Celtic by descent as 
they are, should the gospel be preached. ‘To confine 
the language movement, as some have unwisely tried 
to do, to the so-called highlands, is short-sighted policy, 
By ostentatiously labelling the language movement as 
something definitely ‘‘ highland,’’ the population out- 
side the highlands is warned off, as it were. Thus is 
harm. done to the language movement, not only be- 
cause of the implied suggestion that it is a merely local 
and not a national concern, but also because it deprives 
it to a large extent of the support of those who form the 
great majority of the Celtic population of Scotland, 
viz., the people of the lowlands. There are many in 
the south of Scotland who would give their enthusiastic 
support to a really vigorous language movement, and 
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The Celt in Scotland 
to any allied movement in accordance with the under- 
lying principles of the national revival. The recent 
pronouncements of some of those who are prominently 
identified with Labour are full of encouragement in 
this respect, as is the attitude of many ,lowlanders in 
attending Gaelic classes and learning the language. 
The lessons of history, the principles of Nationalism, 
and the promptings of expediency are for once in happy 
union in urging that the baseless and mischievous dis- 
tinctions between highlanders and lowlanders should 
be for ever cast aside, not only in the language move- 
ment, but in every other department of Scottish national 
work. 

This paper, although entitled “‘ The Celt in Scot- 
land,’’ has dealt chiefly with the lowland Celt, for the 
simple reason that it is only his-essential Celticity that 
has been challenged by the displacement theorists. 
No slight is intended to the “ highland”’ Celts, who 
on the whole have fought 'a good fight for Celtic ideals, 
but who, in union with the “lowland’’ Celts, must 
now be up and doing even more, if Scotland is again to 
be a Celtic nation, worthy in every respect of its 


storied past. 
H. C. Mac NEACAIL. 
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6he “ King’s Press’’ at Perth, 
1715-6 


T is passing strange that Perth historians and 
bookmen have given little attention to the 
romantic episode which provided their city 
with its first printing press. » A bibliography 

© of the literary production of the town was 
recently published, and it was to be expected 
that the subject would have been dealt with in that 
essay, if anywhere. Not a single reference, however, 
is made in the bibliography itself to the existence of 
any product of the press, and in the Introduction two 
short lines are considered sufficient to cover the known 
ground. In histories of the town, only the most per- 
functory notice is taken of the introduction and working 
of the press, and no value seems to be placed on the 
various documents coming from it, though in many 
respects they are of national importance. The neglect 
is a blot on the escutcheon of the antiquaries and 
the literati of the “ Fair City.” 
Robert Freebairn had been a printer in Edinburgh 
for some time before the outbreak of the ’15, and for 
four: years had borne with two others the title of 
‘“ King’s Printer.’’ He had been an ardent supporter 
of the Stuart cause from his birth, and when the move- 
ment began he took his share in the abortive attempt 
on Edinburgh Castle. For this he had to flee the 
capital, and he made for Perth, which the Earl of 


Marr had already occupied. It is stated that the 
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The “ King’s Press” at Perth, 1715-6 


Earl of Breadalbane suggested that a press should 
be procured for the needs of the army, and in this 
proposal he was no doubt supported by Freebairn. 
At all events, within a week or two of his arrival, Marr 
requisitioned a full printing equipment from the 
magistrates of Aberdeen, who at once made arrange- 
ments with a local printer to provide what was 
necessary. The press, with all its appurtenances, duly 
reached the camp about the end of October. 

In suggesting that the insurgents should have a 
press, Breadalbane believed that it would be of the 
greatest service in spreading news, but as a matter of 
fact nothing of the nature-of a newspaper appears 
to have been published from it. Rae (History of the 
Rebellion, p. 297) says that Marr “caused false News 
to be printed and dispersed, to keep up the Spirit of 
the People, and to perswade the poor, misled High- 
landers to come down and assist him,’’ and he gives a 
specimen of the intelligence Marr prepared. ‘Amongst 
other Falshoods, he told ‘em, That his Detachment 
who passed the Forth, being joined by their Friends 
in the South, were Masters of Newcastle, and carried 
all before them; and that their Friends in and about 
London, had taken Arms in such Numbers, that King 
George had made a Shift to retire.’’ There is no 
reason to doubt Rae’s accuracy in this matter—the 
plan was a recognised ruse de guerre. ll that can 
be said is that anything resembling a news-sheet has 
not come under observation, unless it be such prints 
as the vindication of the victory at Sheriffmuir. It 
has also been traditionally asserted that the press 
prepared paper money, and printed acknowledgements 
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The Scottish Review 

for any supplies commandeered. No trace has been 
found of any surviving example of these prints, if they 
were ever issued. In the collection of Stuart Papers 
at Windsor, the Jacobite receipts given during the 
occupation of the city all seem to be in manuscript. 

Freebairn’s connection with the movement began 
even before he actively participated in it. Marr raised 
the standard of revolt on September 6th, and immed- 
iately issued a proclamation declaring his intentions. 
He considered it necessary to have it printed, and 
according to Rae (p. 194) sent it to Edinburgh where 
it was produced from the press of Freebairn within a 
few days. A copy is in the British Museum. It is 
entitled :— 

‘Manifesto and Declaration By the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and others, who dutyfully appear at this 
time in asserting the undoubted Right of their lawfull 


Soveraign, James the 8th, By the Grace of God, King 
of Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, &c,, and for relieving this his ancient 
Kingdom of Scotland from the Oppressions and Grie- 
vances it lyes under.”’ \ 


It is a broadside, printed across the page, and has no 
imprint, but carties a factotum which is also used in the 
Prince’s Declaration of October 25th, 1715, printed by 
Freebairn at Perth. If these impressions are from. the 
identical factotum, it shows that Freebairn, in his -hurried 
flight from Edinburgh, must have been able to carry with 
him at least a few press ornaments, or suceeded in getting 
them sent after him. 


When once the printer began his work at Perth, 
he was kept tolerably busy. The order in which the 
various proclamations and other papers came from his 
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The ‘“‘ King’s Press” at Perth, 
press can now only be guessed at from the dates when 
the proclamations were uttered, or from the events 
to which the papers refer. It is unlikely that more 
than a minimum of time was allowed to pass between 
the signing of a proclamation and its appearance in 
type, if indeed the printing did not actually precede 
the signature in some cases. As far as possible the 
items of the following list have been arranged in order 
according to these time indications. The list makes 
no claim to completeness, for many of the products 
of the press must have disappeared from view. 
Apparently the first publication was :— 


1. “To the Officers and Soldiers of the Army, at 
this Time in the Service of the Usurper, Greeting. 
James R.... Perth, Re-printed by Mr. Robert 
Freebairn, MDCCXYV.”’ 

A broad-ide in which the print occupies about half of 
the space available. It begins: ‘Although we have. . .” 
and is signed “‘ Bollingbroke.” It is reprinted in Rae, pp. 
481-2. A copy is in the British Museum. Its date is ap- 
parently some time after October 20th, for it is referred to 
that date in a similar proclamation of January 17th, 1716. 
To this print is probably due the honour of being Perth’s 
first printed document. It no doubt made its first appear- 
ance from some continental press, as did the two following. 

2. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Most Gracious Declaration [to 
Scotland]. James R. To all Our Lovings Subjects. . . 
Given under Our Sign Manual and Privy Seal at the 
Court of Commercy, the 25 Day of October, 1715, 
and in the Fifteenth Year of Our Reign. J.R. Perth, 
Re-printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, MDCCXV.” 


A broadside, printed in two columns. Three copies are 
preserved in the King’s Collection of Stuart Papers at Windsor 
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Castle, and a fourth in the British Museum. Its text is 
_Tteproduced in Rae, pp. 456-9, and in Patten’s History of the 
Rebellion, 3rd edition, 1745, pp. 172-7. Perhaps simul- 
taneously with this Declaration to Scotland, another edition, 
applicable to England, was also printed, viz. :— 


3. “‘ His Majesty’s, Most Gracious Declaration [to 
England] . . . Perth, Re-printed by Mr. Robert Free- 
bairn, MDCCXV.” 


A copy is in Windsor Castle. A note of the differences 
between the two forms of the Proclamation is given in the 
Stuart Papers (Hist. MSS. Com.) I., 448-9. They are mostly 
trivial, but at one point a paragraph of several lines is in- 
serted. The print must therefore be considered a separate 
item. 


4. [Order published by Marr as a counter-order to 
one issued by the Duke of Argyle.]: Perth, Printed by 
Mr. Robert Freebairn} 1715. 


No copy has been seen, but the order is reproduced by 
Rae, pp. 463-4, and by Patten pp. 147-8. It is dated Nov- 
vember Ist, and warns against enlistments in Argyle’s army. 
It also forbids all prayer for the Elector of Brunswick, and 
threatens ‘‘ to shut up the Church-doors ” of such ministers 
as ‘‘ act in contempt hereof.” 





Several prints were produced before the end of the 
year, but their exact date cannot be determined. 
They are :— 


5. “A Letter From a Gentleman in the King’s 
Camp at Perth To a Friend at Stirling. . . Perth, 
printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, 1715.” 


8 pp., small 8vo. There is a copy in the British Museum. 
This is one of the few prints which. belong to the class of 
pamphlets or books. 
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wry 6. “ An Account of the Engagement on the Sheriff- ee | 
| . i | a 
-% moor, near Dumblain, Nov.; 13, 1715, betwixt the at 
* King’s Army commanded by the Earl of Marr, and the Mw 
, : { 
Duke of B——k’s commanded by Argyle. Perth, \ tl 
2 Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, 1715.” i sb 
il 
e- The authority for this print is Patten, pp. 164-9, where i 4 
it is reprinted. It was intended to deal with the ‘‘ various bi aa 
and different Reports industriously spread abroad” to ait” 
ces destroy the claims of the Jacobites to a victory. It there- a 
the fore appears to be Marr’s official account of the engagement. a 
tly Cf. Terry’s* Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite Move- 
in- ments, 1701-20, p. 275. aH 
| 
“ 7. “ John, Earl of Marr . . . [A Proclamation.] it 
Given at the Camp at Perth, the 24 Day of Novem- 4 
to ber, 1715. R. Freebairn: Perth 1715.” * 
by A single sheet, large 4to., the $text beginning, ‘“‘ Our 
Sovereign Lord . . . having been pleased.’’ The proclama- wn 
tion required that meal should, be provided for the subsistence Re 
_ by of the army. There are copies both at Windsor and in the H 
lov- British Museum. It is reproduced in Rae, pp. 472-3. 4 
my. It is interesting to note that on November 12th, the i 
and printer’s brother, James, who writes from ‘ the garrison at i 2 
ters Braco,’’ implores the commissary at Tullibardine to “‘ send nt 
up all the provisions you can for Dumblain, for the Army tt ee 
will certainly be in great want.” my 
the 2 Mth < 
re 8. [Causes of a Fast indicted to be kept in De- te 
cember, 1715.] tH 
, Rae prints this at pp. 471-2 ; he gives no indication that \ é 
-* it appeared in type, but if we are to judge from the tf 
Ppe ype is 
rth, way he makes other entries, he probably reproduced the 4 
“ Causes ” from a printed copy. WH i 
um. 9. “ Toall True Harted Scotsmen, Whether Soldiers \ e 
s of or others. Perth, Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, Nie 
HA 
1715.” i 
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The proclamation begins : “‘ When our brave and ancient 
nation...” No example has been seen, but a manuscript 
copy, which gives everything from the title to the imprint, 
is in the British Museum. _ It is endorsed, “‘ Ane Invitation 
by the Rebells To their Countrey-men, whof a Few copies 
were printed at perth-1715 & this was taken from one of 
them.” 


10. ‘“‘Copy of the Earl of Mar’s Letter to Collonel 
Balfour, Governour of Perth. Perth 1715.’’ 


The print has the factotum which appeared in Marr's 
first proclamation on taking up arms. It begins: “I 
thought ye would be anxious ...”’ The British Museum 
copy is endorsed in manuscript :—‘‘ Abt the Battle of 
Sherriffmuir.”” The letter “a” in the word “ Earl” is 
from a different fount of type, and suggests that Freebairn’s 
stock was hardly adequate to the calls made upon it. 


11. ‘‘Scotland’s Lament, Confabulation and Prayer. 
Perth, Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, For the 


Benefite of all Lovers of God and their Country, 1715.” 


12 pp. 4to. The longest of the issues from the press. 
It was reprinted, in a very limited edition, at Perth in 1895, 
by Messrs. Young & Sons, for A. Pigott, who gives as the 
first of two reasons for its reproduction: ‘‘ Because it is, 
as far as known, the first specimen of Perth printing.” Mr. 
Crawford Smith practically endorses this view in his His- 
torians of Perth. ‘‘ This booklet, which is exceedingly well 
printed, is supposed to be the firstborn of a press which 
during that century and the first half of the following, 
printed and published more books than were published in 
any other provincial town of Scotland.” The statement is 
faulty in more respects than one. The Freebairn press did 
not continue longer at Perth than four months at the most, 
and thereafter the city was without the means of printing 
for more than half a century. The booklet discusses the 
consequences of the Battle of Preston, which ended with 
the surrender of the Jacobite army on November 15th. 
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It could not therefore have appeared till December was at a 
least begun. As the above list shows, it was preceded by bi 
several prints. .. 
12. “‘ The Letter of the Duke of Ormond To all ‘ J 
True Lovers of the Church of England, and their Coun- | 
try. Perth, Reprinted by Mr. Robert Freebairn, ° 














| MDCCXV.” tH 
A single folio sheet, of which a copy is in the British 
_ Museum. | 
, 13. ‘“‘Advice to the Muse, on the King’s Landing. i] 
‘Perth, Reprinted by Mr. Robert Freebairn, Anno | Ji : 
n P y 3 ii 
f Dom. 1716.” ae i 
al 
x A poem of 2 pp. folio. A copy is in the British Museum. i 
James landed at Peterhead on December 22nd, and the poem fn J 
must have been printed between that date and January il | 
r. 6th, for it is apparent that it does not yet know of the Cheve- d 
.e lier’s arrival at Perth. It accordingly appeared with the ie 
a New Year. 4 
: it 
14. “ By the King a Proclamation for a publick it 
e Thanksgiving .. Given at Our Court at Scoon, i! 
is this Tenth Day of January 1716 and the Fifteenth Year HT | 
is, of Our Reign. . ... Perth, printed by Mr. Robert Hh ea! 
fr. Freebairn.”’ 4 
is- 
vel A copy is at Windsor, and it is printed by Rae, pp. 
ich 478-9. The day fixed was the 26th of January, which was 
ng, to be held as “‘a day of General Thanksgiving for his safe ' 
in arrival in Scotland.” The proclamation, as in other cases, 
t is ordered that “ printed copies should be sent to the Sheriffs 
did of the Several Shires, Stewarts of Stewartries, and Baillies 
ost, of Regalities and their Clerks ; whom We ordain to see the 
ing same Published.” By this time Argyle was beginning to 
the press the insurgents, and the probability is that the pro- 
vith clamation reached few of the places intended. It was | “H 
Sth. signed, ‘‘ By His Majesty’s Command, Mar.” HH 
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15. “‘ By the King, a Proclamation, [requiring his 
Majesty’s subjects to repair to his Camp at Perth with 
their best horses, arms and accoutrements.] Printed 
at Perth and reprinted at Aberdeen.” 


No copy has been examined, but Rae prints the 
proclamation pp. 479-80. ‘It was dated January 10th, 
1716. A copy is in Windsor. (Stwart Papers, Hist. MSS. 
Com. I. 486). It is probable that the reprint at Aberdeen 
was produced from the office of James Nicol, whose press 
and types were commandeered for the use of the insurgents 
at Perth. 


16. Proclamation commanding the clergy to pray 
for James in the churches. 


17. Proclamation authorising the currency of all 
foreign coins. 

18. Proclamation summoning the Meeting of a 
Convention of States. 


19. Proclamation appointing James’s Coronation 
for January 23rd. 


A list of six proclamations is given by Rae, p. 360. (cf. 
Hill Burton, viii., 323), of which these four have not been 
seen or described. Their date was probably January 10th, 
1716. 


20. ‘A form of Prayer with Thanksgiving to be 
used on Thursday, January 26, 1716, for the King’s 
safe and happy Landing.”’ 


Rae printed this document in full at pp. 483-5, but gives 
no indication that he worked from a printed copy. The 
probabilities, however, are that it had been set up by Free- 
bairn. \ 

21. “‘ To the Officers and Soldiers Of the Army At 
this Time in the Service of the Usurper, Greeting. . . . 
532 
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The “ King’s Press’ at Perth, 1715-6 


Given at . . . Scoon this Seventeenth Day of January, 
1716, . . . Perth, Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
MDCCXVI.” 


Single sheet folio. Copies are at Windsor and in the 
British Museum. The Proclamation is signed by Marr. 
- Freebairn naturally forfeited the privilege of calling himself 
“ King’s ’’ Printer when he fled from Edinburgh after the 
attempt on the Castle. From his Perth imprints it is evident 
that he on his part repudiated any right or privilege that may 
have been conferred upon him by the patent which he had 
received from Queen Anne and which was continued to him 
by King George, for he voluntarily dropped the title of royal 
printer. The arrival of James, however, was apparently 
immediately followed by a grant to an office similar to the 
one he thus vacated, and he resumed the title with a fresh 
significance added to it. There may also have been a spice 
of defiance in his resumption of the designation, for~the 
Hanoverian courts at Edinburgh had formally declared 
that he had forfeited his office by his flight. 


22. ‘‘ The Miserable State of Scotland since the 
Union briefly represented ; and The only Way to render 
it Happy plainly pointed out. Ina Letter to a Friend. 
Perth, Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, Anno. Dom. 
1716.” 


4 pp. folio. A copy is in the British Museum. The 
pamphlet attributes the condition of Scotland to the vexa- 
tious and burdensome taxes and customs which had been 
imposed upon the unhappy country. It was answered by an 
anonymous treatise running to 76 pp. 8vo., entitled ‘‘ Some 
Grievances and Complaints of the poor Commonality of 
Scotland. Holden forth by. Way of Answer to Mr. Free- 
bairn’s Pamphlet... . By a Wellwisher to the present 


Government. . . . Glasgow, Printed in the Year MDCCXX.”’ | 


The author appears to have meditated his reply for a con- 
siderable time, and then to have concluded that Scotland’s 
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“ poverty and misery,’’ which he does not deny, were really 
due to the “ ill-management of Husbandry and Trade.” 

23. “‘ By the King A Declaration. James R... . 
Given at our Court at Scoon, this 26th Day of January, 
1716, .’. . Perth, Printed by Mr. Robert Freebairn, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
MDCCXVI.”’ 
A single sheet folio, signed by Marr. It has the factotum 

which appears in Marr’s first proclamation. The Declaration 
was an attempted explanation of the burning of the towns 

and villages between the Ochils and the Grampians in order 

to delay and harass Argyle’s march against Perth. It was, 

according to the phrase now painfully familiar, ‘‘ a military 

necessity.”” Copies of the Declaration are at Windsor and 

in the British Museum. It is reprinted by Rae; pp. 485-6. 

This was probably the last product of Freebairn’s press at 

Perth, for the Jacobite army evacuated the town on January 

30th, Argyle entering it next day. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Freebairn’s 
character, there can be no doubt of his courage. The 
Master of Sinclair, who did his best to discredit the 
Earl of Marr, insinuated that his chief held the press 
in some disfavour because its very existence and the 
matters it printed could so easily be used as a testimony 
against him in after days, should the rising fail. Free- 
bairn showed his faith in the cause he had risked every- 
thing to espouse, and the fortitude with which he faced 
a possible reverse in fortune, by boldly avowing in his: 
imprints the part he played. It is greatly to his honour 
that all known products of his press, while he worked 
in Perth, bear his name, and that in circumstances in 
which no one could have blamed him had he issued 


them anonymously. 
W. J. COUPER. 
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Small Nations Overlooked 


Poland relapses into “ status quo,”’ 

Censor and bayonet stifle Erin’s woe ; 
Wales stands forsaken by her own Lloyd-G., 
And Scotland’s epitaph remains “ N.B.”’ 


H. E. G. Rope. 
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The National Memorial and the Peace Conference. 


Our current issue contains the text of the National Memorial 
which, for official purposes and continental distribution, has now 
been translated into French. The principal difficulty in compiling 
memorials of this sort consists in that of combining brevity with 
comprehensiveness. Whether or not the present document answers 
that double purpose we must leave it to the indulgence of our 
readers to determine. 

It will be observed that no signatures are appended to the 
text of the National Memorial, but this omission is, of course, merely < 
a temporary provision. The signatories, when their names shall 
be made known, will be found to be abundantly sufficient unto the 
solemn and weighty nature of the document whose text we now’ 
publish. A Gaelic version of the Memorial has been prepared, 
and will be published elsewhere in due course. 


The International and the Peace Conference. 


The proposal that the International should sit simultaneously 
with the Peace Conference is one that “‘ fills the eye ” (to borrow a 
Gaelic figure) of all true European democrats. There is not a little 
danger that the coming Paris Conference may ‘follow the lines of 
the notorious Congress of Vienna, and that Europe may one day 
wake up in the near future to find itself face to face with yet another 
‘Holy Alliance.’’ Moreover, the International should serve to 
remind and warn all and sundry that democracy has not killed 
the feudalist Charles in order to put his brother (the Capitalist James) 
in hisroom. The International, by sitting simultaneously with the 
Paris Conference, should not only tend to check the proclivities of the 
reactionary elements among the Powers, but should ensure the 
adequate ventilation of certain matters of the last importance which, 
unless the International sits, will either be altogether shelved by 
the Peace Conference, or will be made the subject of- private 
‘ understandings,” previous to that event. Our hopes are that in 
the coming International the Scottish democracy will be represented 
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by their own proper spokesmen, who should take their seats as 
plain Scotsmen, and not as “ Britons ’’—great or small. 


The Freedom of the Seas. 


It is obvious that no “ new”’ Europe that is not based on the 
freedom of the seas has the slightest chance of a long life. In his 
banana days, Mr. Wilson candidly recognised this truth, for he 


wrote—‘‘ the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free, ' 


The freedom of the seas ts the ‘ sine qua non’ of peace, equality, and 
co-operation.”’ The ex-German government interpreted that declara- 
tion to mean that the seas would be cleared of the divers strengths 
which at present disfigure them in order that they may be kept in 
bondage. Mr. Wilson, however, has replied that he cannot accept 
the German interpretation of his aspirations, though what his own 
notions are as to that matter the world is profoundly ignorant. 
Meantime, the English Navy League has obligingly come forward 
with its own definition. It is, that the seas will remain free as long 
as the English Navy rules the waves. We are much too little curious 
to enquire what are the precise constituents of a true-blue Navy 
League mind, but evidently a sense of humour is not one of them. 
This, then, is one of the topics on which the International should 
demand “ explanations,’’ and proceed to legislate according to the 
nature of the replies drawn forth. Another of these important 
points is Self-determination-all-round. Discriminations in respect 
of the application of so weighty a principle are odious; and the 
part of the International should be to see to’it that none is suffered 
to occur. To that end, they have the means, and should not be long 
in discovering suitable ways to give effect to them, should the 
necessity arise. 


The Case for the True Freedom of the Seas. 


The case for the True Freedom of the Seas is very easily stated. 
It is, that if the proposed League of Nations is made an enduring 
verity, and not a farce, in that event the necessity of naval bases 
abroad (which are very expensive to keep up) would go by the 
board, because in a true League of Nations, war—at all events war 
on the late general scale—would be impossible. The purpose 
of the naval base is, admittedly, to protect the trade-route in which 
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it is erected ; but it is clear that.if no cause exists why the trade- 
route should be so protected, then in that case the naval base is no 
longer required. A true League of Nations should, therefore, pro- 
duce a true Freedom of the Seas, and vice versa. It was not for 
nothing that it has been observed of the Wilsonian proposals that 
they are so intimately connected the one with the other, and are so 
nicely balanced, that to leave out one, or to weaken the full force of 
the other, would destroy the harmony and consistency of the whole. 
European democracy expects of Mr. Wilson the whole of his pro- 
posals, and nothing but the whole ; and he will be praised or blamed 
to all posterity according as he toes, or fails to toe, that line. 


The Alternative to a ‘‘Clean Peace.’’ 


That portion of the civilised world which is impervious to 
imperialistic considerations and influences expects that Mr. Wilson 
will do his duty at the Peace Conference, and establish a ‘ clean 
peace.”” But should he fail to do so, either by reason of his own 
defection from professed principle or because of the machinations 
of enemies masquerading as friends, in that event the disobliged and 
dissatisfied parties will be wise if they have recourse to their own 
ingenuity in order to make good the path which Mr. Wilson will 
have failed to make straight. They can best have resource to their 
ingenuity by forming a League among themselves whose avowed 
object should be the application of ‘‘ Direct Methods ”’ designed to 
secure the ends for which the Allies took up.arms, but which, if 
they prove false to the public trust, it will be clear that second 
thoughts have caused them to desert. 

Democratic Europe has been recently “‘ out ’’ (and still is so) 
for a “‘ clean peace ’’—a peace abolishing feudalism in all its shapes 
and forms and establishing in its room among other necessary 
reforms Self-determination for all, and the Freedom of the Seas 
in the plainest and most unequivocal sense of that expression. No 
other ends will content it, and there can be no enduring peace in 
Europe until these objects have been nicely fulfilled. We trust 
that the Chiefs of the Peace Conference will put that solemn truth 
in their pipes, and smoke of it, with credit to themselves and with 
profit to humanity at large. 
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The International and the Kaiser. 


It is hardly likely that the International will concern itself 
with the case of the ex-Kaiser, but if it decides to do so, we trust 
that it will insist that all his fellow Feudalists, whether abdicated 
or non-abdicated, be placed in the dock alongside him. If the 
Kaiser’s dirty linen is to be washed in public, it is highly desirable 
in the common interests that that of his rivals of the Feudal system 
should be afforded an equally public cleansing. Meantime, the 
numerous Clan of Dubb is being told to press for the public 
trial of the Kaiser. The Imperialists are evidently short of political 
red-herring, but one would think that to even the more credulous 
members of that credulous clan, so transparent a device must 
savour of putrid fish, and not of their customary diet of sound red- 
herring. In fine, he would be an exceedingly unsophisticated 


Imperialist that should raise a hand to place the ex-ruler of Germany 


in the dock. That culprit knows too much, and, if pushed to it, 
would respect the feelings of others too little. 


The League of Nations. 


Mr. Wilson is hardly to be congratulated on his preliminary 
efforts to generate an “ atmosphere ”’ suitable for the above. The 
advocate of the employment of “‘ force without stint ’’ would appear 
to think that the desert is the appropriate site for his new “ Palace 
of Peace,’”’ and that the ranker the growth of grievances and ani- 
mosities left in the wake of the war, the more abundant the harvest 
of concord to which his League is designed to give birth. We should 
have thought, however, that an indispensable preliminary to a true 
League of Nations would be a contented Europe, and one in which 
the several great political parts of it were more or less in a condition 
to treat of, and with, one another on a footing of equality. To 
be candid, we do not quite see how President Wilson is to realises 
his plan now that the Central Powers have been reduced toa condition 
of absolute impotency, and are well known to be extremely dis- 
affected to the authors of their recent chastisement. It may be, 
of course, that Mr. Wilson will yet recover at the Peace Conference, 
or during the secret negotiations which are to precede the Congress, 
that which he lately lost, namely, the diplomatic initiative. But 
apart from the fact that lost initiatives, like other things that have 
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gone astray, are by no means easy to come by again, in this ease the 
difficult task of recovery is further complicated by considerations 
of. a particularly delicate nature, of which the question of the 
“Freedom of the Seas’’ is one. For our parts, we respectfully 
hope that Mr. Wilson will find the initiative he has lost. It must 
be not a little galling to him, as to the gallant nation he so eloquently 
represents, to find that from having for long been “ first banana 
in the fruit scene,’’ he has now been reduced to a purely vegetative 
part in that comedy of mingled errors. and intrigue known as 
“European politics.” 


The German Collapse. 


The sudden collapse of the German power has yet to be ex- 
plained. Doubtless, the failure of the military machine to answer 
the purposes for which it had been erected was to be anticipated, 
once sufficient of the sand of defeat had been poured ‘into the mech- 
ranism. But there must be other causes (of which at present we are 
either entirely ignorant or are but imprefectly informed) which con- 
tributed to the one surprising, stupendous, and, in a measure, un- 
expected, result their proportionate quotas of the elements of disaster. 
However that may be, there can be little doubt but that the German 
imperialists shewed far less resource and dexterity in handling the 
situation brought about by the failure of their allies to fulfil their 
military engagements than they did in either their preparations 
for the war or in their prosecution of it, as long as fortune favoured 
their arms. It would be interesting to know what advice the 
Kaiser tendered when the terms of the Armistice were made known 
to him. To urge continuance of the war would have been mere 
gambler’s madness. Did any alternative to that course, as to that 
of subscribing the Armistice proposals, occur to him ? 

It is said that the German genius is formed for war, and certainly 
modern history (apart altogether from certain remarks which Goethe 
let fall on this head) would lead one to believe that this is so. Still, 
placing all one’s eggs in a single basket is proverbially foolish policy ; 
and though appearances are all in favour of the theory that that is 
precisely the policy of which the recent German rulers were guilty, 
yet our hesitation to accept an explanation so obvious and so little 
creditable to the common intelligence of that party is, under the 
circumstances, to be excused, if not justified. In any event, it 
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would appear that the late rulers of Germany were utterly unpre- 
pared to meet the exigencies of the situation created by the presenta- 
tion of the Armistice demands, and in that fact lies, not only their 
own condemnation as heads of the State, but proof positive and 
incontrovertible that in this respect the German genius for resource is 
much inferior to that of the Russians, whose bold and ready appli- 
cation, under somewhat similar circumstances, of some of the al- 
ternatives to war is a matter fresh in everyone’s mind, and has earned 
for them the thanks and the applause of all democratic Europe. 


The Peace Conference and the Dominions. 


The position of the Dominions has not been rendered noticably 
more easy, or appreciably less obscure, by reason of the recent 
protests of Mr: Hughes, the Australian Premier. That the 
Dominions should desire to be separately represented at 
the Peace Conference is natural enough. Of human lives, 
was well as money, they have spent lavishly ,during the 
recent war; and being semi-independent States, the justice 
of their claim to a place in the sun of the Congress is, to ap- 
pearances, a deal more rea] than specious. On the other hand, 
the rule of international law and custom is that, to such Conferences, 
only Sovereign States shall be invited to send representatives, which 
being so we fail to see how the English imperialists could have acted 
otherwise than they did when, on the occasion of the Armistice negoti- 
ations, they either rejected, or ignored, the Dominion pretensions 
to direct participation in those discussions, Obviously, two courses 
lie open to the Dominions in this connection. Either they should 
revive their erstwhile policy and “‘ cut the painter,” or they should 
accept, and abide by, their present constitutional status as Colonies : 
to try to serve two masters simultaneously was long ago said to be a 
hopeless proceeding. In a letter which we have recently received 
from a prominent Canadian publicist, our correspondent writes to 
us as follows: “‘ The imperialists, contrary to their hopes, are not 
going to profit much by the war—in fact, never before was Canadian 
sentiment so strongly national. The army is returning, judging 
by what I hear, fiercely nationalist, and disgusted with the snobbery, 
muddling, and incompetence in high places in England. The 
English are astonishingly unpopular with all classes on this continent. 
You should hear the stories current in the U.S.A. regarding divers 
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of their emissaries! I believe that the future lies with the League 
of Nations, in which Scotland, Ireland, Canada, etc., should have 
separate representation, thus preventing their being swamped by 
England.” 


The Russian Soviets. 


We are indebted to a recent impression of our contemporary 
Forward for some highly informing remarks touching the Russian 
Soviets. Our contemporary has drawn a neat comparison between 
the Russian, or Slavonic, system of consolidating the Social Re- 
volution and the Teutonic. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
difference between the two is concerned, not with principles, but 
with methods ; and ‘that fact makes the assigning a preference to 
one or the other a matter of racial temperament or idiosyncrasy, 
rather than an affair of “justice,” using the word in the purely 
Platonic sense. The Russian plan of eliminating the Bourgeoisie 
by means of political extermination is a characteristic product of 
Slavonic imaginative daring, and doubtless by all save the un- 
ameliorated elements of Russian society (whose sense of humour, 
as that of retributive justice, is probably in a declining state by 
this time), the experiment in question will be watched with the 
livliest interest. Nevertheless, we are inclined at present to agree 
with the Editor of Forward that the Teutonic, rather than the 
Slavonic, plan for the elimination of Capitalism is the better of the 
two, although, of course, it is possible that the event of the Social 
Revolution, so far as Russia is concerned, may yet give us cause to 
change that opinion. Meantime, the enemies to imperialism and 
industrial feudalism in this country would do well to preserve an 
open mind touching the rival merits of the two systems as means 
to consolidate) the Social Revolution. 


The Forestry Question. 


. The Coalition smirches everything it touches with the foul 
taint of bureaucracy and “ Big Englandism.”” Food control, re- 
cruiting, agricultural affairs, fisheries control—all are characterised : 
by the same sinister traits. Scottish M.P.’s are put in blinkers, , 
and clumsy, amateurish attempts are made to manage the socia} 
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and industrial affairs of Scotland from London. Burns was right 
after all :-— 


That mixtie-maxtie queer hotch-potch 
The Coalition, 


bodes no good for Scotland—least of all does the hydra-headed 
syndicate of English Tories and Liberal placemen, which threatens 
for another term to trample on the liberties. of the people. 
One of the latest phases of the plot to govern Scotland from London 
is revealed in the proposals of the Lloyd-George Ministry with regard 
to re-afforestation. Scotland, as every one knows, is the home of 
forestry in these islands. But for.the store of excellent wood in 
the forests of Scotland it would have been a black outlook for the 
staple industries of these kingdoms during the past four years. 
: The forests of Scotland have been denuded in order to provide the 
wood necessary for war and victory. And now, when the period of 
reconstruction has come, it might reasonably have been expected 
that the people of Scotland would have retained control of their 
own forests. But that is not the plan of the Coalition. English 
control of Scottish forestry is evidently to be the rule of the new 
dictators. Even the Westminster Gazette, in commenting on the 
“very real indignation’ of Scottish members with the forestry 
proposals of the English Government, reminds its readers that 
outside the limits of Scotland ‘‘ there has been very little growing of 
trees on a commercial basis, and it is to Scotsmen that we turn when 
we want expert knqwledge of arboriculture.”” The English journal 
continues: “‘ Scotland very greatly resents the idea of setting up a 
Central Forestry Authority which will be directed from England, 
and it distrusts also the policy that has been laid down for that 
Authority. What the Scottish members would like is that forestry 
in Scotland should remain under the Scottish Board of Agriculture, 
which has the machinery and experience for dealing with it... . 
It looks very much as though the country were to be hurried into 
& policy which does not meet with the approval of those who know 
most about the cultivation of trees for sale as wood in the market. 
The new proposals may be good for England, but they will have to 
be reconsidered for Scotland.”” Thus the Westminster Gazette— 
and it is humiliating to reflect that in not a single Scottish newspaper, 
so far as the writer observed, was a protest equally as emphatic made 
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against the encroachments of the Coalition Government on the rights 
of the people of Scotland. On one point, however, the Westminster 
statement of the case requires amendment. The people of Scotland 
will insist, not that forestry in Scotland ‘“‘ should remain under the 
Scottish Board of Agriculture,’ but that it should be placed under 
the control of a reconstituted Scottish Board—a Board with a much 
greater measure of autonomy than is enjoyed by Scottish Depart- 
ments at present, and represented in Parliament by a Scottish 
Minister. That is simply a stepping-stone to complete autonomy 
and the re-establishment of our ancient Scottish Parliament in 
Edinburgh. 

Since the first protests were made by Scottish Members against 
Coalition usurpation in the sphere of forestry, the scheme of the 
English Government has matured, but with no appreciable modi- 
fication of its worst features. The Interim Forest Authority has 
visited Edinburgh, under the chairmanship of Mr. F. D. Acland, 
and held conference with the Scottish Board of Agriculture, the 
Scottish Arboricultural Society, the Timber Supply Department 
of the Board of Trade, and kindred associations. In brief, English 
contro! of Scottish afforestation has already become an accomplished 
fact. The matter cannot be allowed to rest where it is, and when the 
new Parliament reassembles Scottish members—if there is a spark of 
democratic vigour left among them—will assuredly insist on the 
drastic revision of the forestry scheme. The underlying principle 
of that scheme ought to be—Scottish control of the forests of 
Scotland. 


A National Appeal. 


We have pleasure in giving publicity to the following ‘‘Appeal,’”’ 
the joint product of the Scottish Labour Party and the Land League. 
In doing so, we desire to point out that funds are urgently needed, 
as much for future political action as for immediate purposes. 
Donations to the fund, which is appropriately styled ‘‘ Scotland’s 
National Freedom Fund,’’ may be sent either to the Scottish 
Labour Party Office, 33a Gordon Street, Glasgow, or to the London 
Offices of the Land League, which are at 16la Strand, W.C.2 We 
trust that this deserving Appeal will meet with a prompt and gen- 
erous response on the part of Scots at home and: abroad :— 

“ The Scottish Labour Party and the Highland Land League, 
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believing that Scotland’s interests can best be secured by the re- 
establishment of the Scottish Parliament, and by the land of Scotland 
being owned and controlled by the Scottish State, desire to support 
in every Scottish constituency candidates pledged to this pro- 
gramme. An appeal is, therefore, made to Scottish people every- 
where inviting them generously to subscribe to a Scottish National 
Fund for political purposes. 

Since the Union of Scotland with England in 1707, Scotland 
has experienced ever increasing difficulty in obtaining from West- 
minster that attention to her needs which she demands and they 
deserve. Most of the efforts for reform made by Scotland have 
been spoiled or defeated by overwhelming English votes. At the 
Union the representation accorded the Scottish: Nation at West- 
minster was about the same as that assigned the English County of 
Cornwall! Although a small increase in Scotland’s representation 
at Westminster has since been effected, yet, by reason of various 
causes, chief of which is the working of the English Party machine, 
Scotland’s voice in that assembly is still ineffective. The English 
people show a marked disposition to conservatism, while the Scottish 
people on the other hand are undoubtedly progressive in political 
thought and action. The result of the Union has been that Celtic 
culture ~nd Scottish ideals are discouraged, while the tendency is 
for the ideals and culture of England to be thrust on our country. 
Large areas of Scottish land have been denuded of people in order 
to provide sporting grounds for the idle rich. The Highland 
Clearances drove tens of thousands of people from their homes, 
obliging them to eke out a miserable existence on sterile patches 
round about the coasts, or compelling them to seek new homes in 
far distant lands. 

Although a century ago there were only 5 deer forests in Scotland, 
yet in 1912 there were no less than 180, covering 3,600,000 acres of 
land, and this huge area devoted to “sport” is always being 
increased. The best agricultural land is now held by capitalist 
farmers, many of whom own multiple farms. According to the 
Report of the Housing Commission, 1917, 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
heuses in certain counties of the Highlands are unfit for human 
occupation, while the land and housing conditions in the country 
are responsible for the development of a slum system which Scottish 
people detest and are determined to abolish. Tae Clearances of the 
rural areas drove a considerable proportion of workers to the cities, 
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where their necessities have been exploited by greedy capitalists, 
who aim to keep down wages in those industries into which our 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen have been driven. In the deer 
forest and shooting preserve areas, attempts are being made to convert 
the Highlanders into a race of mere game-bag carriers and hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to sporting magnates. The Acts of 
Parliament professedly passed in order to secure to the people access 
to the land under better conditions than formerly prevailed have 
been practically useless, because of faulty administration and the 
apathy of English Governments, : 

While the Dominions overseas have provided many millions 
of acres of land for discharged soldiers and sailors, settling many 
thousands of both comfortably on the land, and providing them with 
hundreds of thousands of pounds with which to secure them a fresh 
start in life, the record up to May 6, 1918, of the Westminster 
Parliament was to settle only 26 ex-soldiers on the land. The 
people of Scotland are indignant at and ashamed of this~position 
of effairs; but at present they are quite powerless to remedy it, 
in spite of the fact that land is abundant. For instance, in the 
counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, and 
Caithness, not to mention other counties, there were, according to 
the Deer Forests-Commission of 1892-95, no less than 1,732,952 
acres of deer forest and grouse moor suitable for new small-holdings, 
or extensions to those already in existence. 

The political and social conditions prevailing in Scotland during 
the past century have been such that her rural population has 
considerably decreased. The people are being driven out, which is 
proved by the fact that some Highland counties, instead of showing 
a natural increase of population, show, as in the case of Argyllshire, 
a decrease of 31,000 since 1831. Scotland’s great mineral resources 
in the Highlands have been and are being kept locked up by English 
landlordism, her industries in the south being at the same time 
obliged to import from abroad the necessary ores, 

The Scottish people’s laudable ambition to establish an edu- 
cational system of a thoroughly democratic character, and one which 
shall be agreeable.to the racial characteristics of our people, eannot 
be secured under present conditions. The efforts of our country 
to. avoid social conditions under which the drones of Plutocracy 
can impose their will with impunity on suffering workers naturally 
receive little sympathy or attention in. the House of Lords... The 
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size of the electoral districts in the Highlands, some of which are 
intersected by lochs and arms of the sea and are difficult of access, 
and others comprising many islands, conjoined to the expense of 
fighting these large areas, render it difficult for men who would 
make admirable representatives coming forward and opposing the 
_ nominees of the old parties. The Scottish workers have at their 
disposal no political money chests stuffed with the proceeds of the 
illicit sale of titles and honours. They are, therefore, constrained 
to issue a general appeal to Scottish people everywhere to give 
generously so that a fund sufficient to organise and win the rural 
electorates may be formed. 

The Scottish Labour Party and the Highland Land League 
are out to secure equal opportunity in life for every man and woman 
in the country, to abolish those things that hinder the highest de- 
velopment of our race, and to raise Scotland to that high position 
among the nations of the world to which the great traditions of 
our people entitle her. 


Signed on behalf of the Scottish Labour Party, 


WILLIAM WESTWOOD, Chairman. 
B. SHAW, Secretary. 


Signed on behalf of The Highland Land League, 


ANGUS MACDONALD, President. 
G. J. BRUCE, Hon. Secretary. 


Autonomy Statistics. 


There are faint hearts among the dupes of the Big Englanders 
who, when the words “‘ Scottish National Autonomy ”’ are uttered, 
timorously protest that Scotland is neither rich enough, nor big 

“enough, nor strong enough to stand alone. These are the type of 
degenerate Scots who at Coalition meetings give quavering cheers 
for the English dictators who arrogated to themselves the right to 
choose Members of Parliament for the people of Scotland. Scotland 
cannot stand alone! To argue thus reveals an abyssmal ignorance, . 
inexcusable even among those who rely for their political inspiration 
on the English gramophone press, and quench their intellectual 
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thirst with the polluted waters of John Bull. As a matter of 
sober truth, Scotland to-day in point of population, and financial 


strength, is easily the first among the small nations of Europe. 
Note first, Scotland’s position in regard to area and population :— 


Area in 
Square Miles. 
Belgium, ... is 11,373 
Holland, ... et 12,582 
Denmark, ... am 15,042 
Switzerland, See 15,976 
Greece, bia 25,143 
Serbia, oe ati 18,760 
Norway, 124,445 
Ireland, ... SF 32,531 
Scotland, . 29,785 


Population. 
6,896,000 
5,428,000 
2,940,990 
3,888,500 
4,821,300 
4,547,000 
2,398,782 
4,390,219 
4,728,500 


It will be seen that in point of area and population, Scotland 
occupies a leading place among the small nations of Europe. Much 
more remarkable, however, are-the trade statistics of the Small 
States. The following are the figures for 1915 :— 


Serbia, 
Greece, 


£9,500,000 
12,500,000 


Bulgaria, 


Portugal, 
Rumania, ... 


15,000,000 
23,000,000 
41,000,000 


42,000,000 
65,000,000 
75,000,000 
82,560,000 


Norway, ... 
Denmark, 
Sweden, .. 
Scotland, 


The figures for the Continental nations are taken from Whit- 
aker’s Almanac, and the table shows that, in regard to external 
trade, Scotland’s pre-eminence among the small nations is firmly 
established. Take yet another test—the cost of government in the 
different States. The following table shows (1) the sum which the 
small nations pay for all administrative purposes, including Scot- 
land’s contribution to the Imperial Exchequer ; and (2) the cost of 
government, per head of population :— 
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The Annual Bill. Cost per head. 


Serbia, ... «ii £5,254,000 £1 15 0 
Greece, ... 5a 5,400,000 20 0 
Switzerland, ... 7,000,000 117 0 
Bulgaria, wind 7,000,000 112 0 
Norway, Hee 7,200,000 3.0 0 
Denmark, rad 9,500,000 340 
Scotland, ae 24,742,000 5.4 8 


These figures prove beyond all cavil that liberty costs less than 
servitude, and that even from a purely monetary point of view the 
affairs of a small, independent State can be managed more econo- 
mically than those of a little kingdom linked to a big buccaneering 
neighbour. ' 

In the case of Ireland, Dublin Castle rule last year cost {23,766,000 
—and Scotland had to pay a share of that big bill. Indeed, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, the incorporating Union of 
1707 has merely enabled the “ predominant partner” to plunder 
us systematically by means pf over-taxation. Judged by 
any standard we choose—area, population, financial strength, 
or the valour of her sons in battle—Scotland is not only capable 
of standing alone, but, from a financial point of view, it would “ pay ”’ 
todoso. Freedom is not only “ a noble thing,” it is the only stable 
basis of government. Scotland has been plundered by England 
for more than two centuries. The time has come for the men and 


women of our country to say: “A truce to this fooling.” 
“Scotland for the Scots’ should be the rallying cry of our new 
democracy. ie 


The Coming of the Cloud. 


Into the murky firmament of imperialistic London there 
recently sailed a little cloud, to all appearances no bigger than a 
man’s hand. The story of the refusal of the Albert Hall to the 
democratic demonstrators of that purblind city, as that of the . 
discreet surrender, under firm but delicate pressure, to which that 
action gave rise, is familiar to all, and need not here be repeated. 
Suffice it then to say that the recourseful captains of militant de- 
mocracy gained the day, and that their successful action has since 
given rise to a notable series of gestures on the part of those who 
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possess thinking-caps, and (which is more important) heads on which 
to place them. — ¥. 

It is not a little strange that ever since the world began, or at 
all events ever since the first beginnings of authentic history, man 
has been devoting the greatest part of his time, talents, and money 
to the invention and improvemént of the means of human des- 
truction. Hitherto, his one idea of settling a quarrel has been to 
up and “ down ”’ his fellow-man ; and as States are but conglomera- 
tions of persons we need not be surprised if we find them, in this 
respect, no ways better than the individual lunatic. As high as we 
can carry our enquiries into the history of‘Europe, we find therein 
little that can be justly dissociated from wars and preparations 
for wars. Is not the main part of the story of our pretended civilisa- 
tion concerned with international quarrels, and the horrors and 
miseries generated by those fatricidal struggles? Think, too, how 
much priceless talent has been bent to wrong ends, how much money 
has been squandered ori armies and navies, and how many innocent 
lives have been sacrificed in vain since first the theory of the Balance 
of Power was erected in Europe, and rulers prostrated themselves 
before it as the Israelites of old did so before the golden calf. Surely, 
to seek to enumerate phenoniena of this sort were as useless as to 
attempt a census of the stars. 


The Spreading of the Cloud. 


Hitherto, then, it is Physical Force that has dictated man’s 
relations towards his fellow-man, and which has constituted the 
court of final-appeal to which nations have been accustomed to 
carry their several plaints. The absurdity, as the ruinousness, 
of that system, should now be patent to all; and time, talent, and 
money, hitherto devoted to its support, should hereafter be 
turned into different channels. The compulsive principle should be 
stripped of its armoufy of lethal weapons, and human ingenuity 
should be exerted as vigorously as it has been heretofore exercised 
in behalf of war, in order to increase the restrictive rescourses of the 
new political order. The European democracy should see to it that 
the bloodless methods of suasion necessary to the assertion and the 
preservation of its authority are rendered no less perfect than were, 
under the late regime of Blood and Thunder and general armaments, 
the means devised for the perpetuation of tyranny, and the 
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slaughter of mankind in military undertakings. We refuse to 
believe that European democracy is not equal to a constructive — 
effort of this kind. It has a certain armoury of its own already ; 
and though doubtless some of these weapons are antiquated, others 
are of little real use, and the whole collection, as it presently exists, is 
absurdly inadequate to the purposes for which it was formed, yet 
the nucleus is there—the train is laid—and, as the Gaelic proverb 
has it, beginning is the third part of accomplishment. 


The Democratic Préss. 


In an earlier impression of this Review, we gave currency to a 
report that with the cessation of hostilities it might be expected that 
a new daily newspaper would appear in Scotland. At long last, 
the war has come to an end, and we are pleased to hear that those 
who have been concerning themselves with this necessary project 
are intent on completing their arrangements with all possible speed. 
We understand that the new journal will be Republican in sentiment, 
anti-capitalist in aim, and a warm friend to the International. 
Glasgow is the city chosen for the home of the venture, which, if 
current opinion is any sound criterion, should be assured of an 
enthusiastic welcome all over Scotland. 


The Doune Scandal. 


Black ugly facts regarding the Housing Scandal in Scotland were 
revealed by the recent Royal Commission, and have been discussed 
from time to time in the pages of the Scottish Review and other 
democratic publications. Nothing more disgraceful has been brought 
to light, however, than the painful incident recorded by Canon 
Dowling, of Doune, Perthshire, in the course of a letter to the 
Glasgow Herald, on the ‘‘ Treatment of farm labourers.” The 
Canon says :— : 


“Last Sunday night, 24th November, I had a call to a farm, 
three miles from Doune. I found a girl, a potato-digger 
from Ireland, dying. The loft where she was lying was 
in a deplorable condition. The straw was damp, and 
little of it. The poor girl died during the night. On 
the following morning I was called to attend her sister. 
She died in the evening. The body of the dead girl 
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was lying on the straw between two sick persons. The 
scene was a very sad one, We blame the Germans for 
: treating our poor prisoners in an inhuman and brutal 
manner. We have a right to do so, and demand punish- 
ment for the authors of such brutality. Yet, here in 
Scotland, we see people treated as brute. beasts. 
Those who have visited this farm and seen the state of 
things are disgusted at such indifference to the welfare 
of their fellow-creatures. What is worse: boys are 
obliged to sleep in the same lofts as the women. This 
is contrary to all sanitary regulations. The people of 
the district are shocked at the treatment to these poor 
girls and their companions.” 


Shocked! and no wonder. The Canon’s letter reveals a foul 
blot on the national life of Scotland—housing conditions which are 
a reproach to a civilised community, and a callous inhumanity al- 
together unworthy of the farmers of Scotland. Even a sweeping 
measure of housing reform is not enough to remedy the state of 
matters to which Canon Dowling calls attention. More than that — 
is necessary. Housing reform must be accompanied by trade union 
action—the strengthening of the ranks of the Farm Servants’ Union 
in Scotland. With combined trade union and political action, a 
repetition of the Doune scandal ought to be made impossible. 
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Correspondence 


THE CELT IN SCOTLAND. 


Srr,—In the current issue of The Scottish Review, Mr. Mac ~ 
Neacail’s most interesting, but, unfortunately, highly controversial - 
article, under the above title, makes many statements regarding 
the race origin of the residents in Lowland Scots burghs that need 
to be very closely examined. Take this, for example, about Aber- 
deen—‘‘ A list of Aberdeen merchants of 1406 contains many 
Celtic names.” Will Mr. Mac Neacail please state what list he 
refers to? We have many documentary names for the period, of 
all classes of residents, all of which I think I have examined, but 
all that I know bear the opposite interpretation to that stated by 
Mr. MacNeacail. There is a list of burgesses of 1406-7 in the 
Miscellany of the New Spalding Club, Vol. I., but Mr. MacNeacail 
cannot mean that list, for these two reasons—(1) That is not the first 
year of the list, and to select it would imply that Mr. Mac 
Neacail had wilfully passed over earlier lists ; and (2) it could not 
be said of that list that it ‘ contains many Celtic names.” It 
contains 23 names of burgesses altogether, and they are as follows :— 
Alves, Bannerman, Brown, De Buchan, De Keith, De Mirden, 
Camera (Chalmers), Clerk, Col. (Thomas), Fraser, Howison, Gray, 
Lambynton (ton), Lawrence, son of John, More (Muir), Scot, 
Slynk, Smithson, Walker, son of Robert, Walker, son of John (2), 
William, son of Thomas, and Young—23. These are the burgesses. 
Then there are cautioners, with 14 additional names, as follows :— . 
Adam, son of Thomas; Benyn, Blyndbele, Celty (Henry), Fichet, I 
Giffant (ord), Harper, John, son of Alan; John, son of Johfi ; Sa 
John, son of Thomas ; John, son of David ; Roule (Rowell), Scherar, 
Sir Adam, son of John—14. Although that could not be Mr. Mac 
Neacail’s list, it is valuable as an official list of the year he mentions, 
and is typical of all the earlier lists relating to Aberdeen (and I 
speak for Aberdeen alone just now). I may say that the earlier 
lists in the batch contained in the New Spalding Club volume above- 
mentioned, covering the years 1399 and 1400, contain not a single a 
Celtic name. Every one is English. “ 
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